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OUR NOTE BOOK. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 


Great complaints are made by persons of moderate means 
in search of small houses for the summer in the neighbour- 
hood of town, of the misrepresentation of country house- 
agents. In Kent and Sussex, for instance, several examples 
have occurred of Londoners being induced by the represent- 
ations of a May house-list to journey to the spot in question 
only to find the house in question had been disposed of in 
March, or even earlier. In one case the agent lived imme- 
diately opposite. Another enterprising device on the part 
of these gentry is to answer an advertisement of the 
house-seeker upon all points except the price. He has 
a house, he writes, which will exactly suit him, and 
in every way fulfil his requirements. The unhappy 
Londoner finds the house pretty much as was described, 
but the rent double as much as he can afford to 
pay. Whether the expenses of travel and his lost day 
can be recovered from such an agent I know not, but the 
money has certainly been obtained from him on false 
pretences. As to the charge of the house being already 
disposed of, the very lame excuse of the agent is 
that the landlord has not acquainted him with the 
fact; but it is surely his duty to make inquiries and 
discover it for himself before bringing down Londoners 
on a fool’s errand. At all events I would recommend 
the person on whom such a deception has been practised 
to write to the papers, and mention the name of the 
enterprising firm to which he is indebted for it. As to 
landlords not giving notice of occupation to the persons 
they have employed to let their houses, such extreme 
selfishness is almost incredible; but if it is so it would 
seem that with both landlord and agent bricks and mortar 
have the same demoralising effect on those who have to do 
with them as horseflesh. 


If it were necessary to show that the world is growing 
better, notwithstanding the sneers that are sometimes 
expressed about the progress of civilisation and the ‘‘so- 
called niteteenth century,” it is proved by the contrast 
between the behaviour of the present inhabitants of the 
coast of Brittany and that of their predecessors with 
respect to the shipwrecked. Nothing can now exceed 
their Christian kindness, yet this is what history, by the 
hand of Michelet, writes of the doings of their grand- 
fathers: ‘‘ Nature and man are there atrocious, and seem 
to understand each other. When the sea flings them an 
unfortunate vessel, men, women, and children fasten upon 
the quarry. Hope not to stop those wolves. . . . Often it 
is said a cow, led about with a lighted lantern at its horns, 
has lured vessels on its rocks. . . . Aman has been known 
to gnaw off a finger with his teeth in order to get at a ring 
from a drowning woman.” Our own sea-coast ancestors 
had nothing to boast of in their treatment of the ship- 
wrecked. 


In the Trueborn Englishman, 80,000 of which were 
sold, we are told, in the streets, not entirely to the advantage 
of the author, there are some lines in allusion to the 
wreckers of Deal that display a curious mixture of 
patriotism and the desire for plunder— 

But O! ye mighty ships of war, 

What in winter did you there? 

Wild November should our ships restore 

To Chatham, Portsmouth and the Nore: 

So it was always heretofore. 

For Heaven itself is not unkind, 

If winter storms he ’ll sometimes send, 

Since he supposed the men-of-war 

Are all laid up and left secure. 
It would hence appear that the presence of ships of the 
Royal Navy was considered a restraint on this branch 
of industry. 


The discovery of a packet of £800 worth of bank-notes 
in the roof of Trevor Hall, in Wales, has something in it 
quite apart from the usual circumstances of buried 
treasure. Nothing, it is true, is as yet known about it, 
except that there it has lain for upwards of seventy years; 
but the fact of a bank-book, with a deposit account of 
£1200, being its companion, will probably prove its owner- 
ship. That it was not placed there by its proprietor seems 
pretty certain, but by someone who got nothing by it save, 
perhaps, an uneasy conscience. It is probable that he had 
no opportunity of recovering it, and possible that, in his 
hurry and fright, he forgot where he put it. This is what 
has happened to a good many people who, in troublous 
times, have put away their money in out-of-the-way 
places. In 1836, at Great Stanmore, there was found, 
in a field by the side of a ditch, nearly three thousand 
pounds worth of Louis d’ors and Napoleons. The 
finders naturally claimed it; also the rector, because it 
was on glebe land; and, of course, the Crown. It was 
shown at the inquiry that, some twenty years earlier, 
when the Bourbons had regained the throne, a Frenchman 
came to reside at Stanmore who used to walk about the 
fields in an apparently distracted manner, and su‘denly 
left the place never to return. Two years afterwards 
another foreigner came, searched the fields, and made 
inquiries concerning some hidden wealth. He stated that 
his predecessor was dead, and that on his deathbed he not 
only spoke of this buried treasure, but sketched a ground- 
plan of the field in which it lay. ‘On comparing notes, it 





was found that during the long intervening period two ash- 
trees had been removed from the side of the ditch, which 
had prevented the second foreigner from recognising the 
spot, while a change in the watercourse had gradually 
washed away the earth and left the coins exposed.” By 
the time they were discovered’ all trace of the original 
owner and his friend had disappeared, and the money 
reverted to the Crown. 


In 1843, when grubbing trees in Tufnell Park, eight 
labourers came upon ¢wo jars contuining four hundred 
sovereigns, which they divided among themselves. The 
lord of the manor claimed them, but while the matter was 
being debated the real owner appeared. He was a brass- 
founder living in Clerkenwell, and it appeared that nine 
months before the discovery of the coins he had, under a 
temporary aberration, taken the jars out by night and 
buried them in the park. In 1820, in a ditch near Bristol, 
a hoard of guineas and half-guineas and a silver snuff-box 
were dug up. A sailor was afterwards seen *‘ grubbing 
disconsolately ” about the spot, and was proved to be the 
owner: before starting on his voyage he had deposited all 
his money there, and cut a notch in a tree to mark the 
spot. It is sometimes not easy to find even the spot under 
such circumstances, but always much easier than to find 
the money. It is possible in these days—when investments 
return no interest, and bankers, I am told, give three 
halfpence a day (exactly) for deposits of a thousand 
pounds—that the plan of burying one’s cash in hopes of 
better times will be generally adopted. Thus ‘the land” 
will once more become valuable. 


It is too generally taken for granted that the horrors 
of medieval superstition as regards the other world are 
no longer dwelt upon except by the most ignorant and 
bigoted of teachers, and in particular that the lessons 
of religion addressed to the young have been freed from 
such revolting features, degrading alike to man and his 
Maker. In the Literary World for June 18, however, there 
isan extract given of a vision of the infernal regions addressed 
by a well-known priest to children, which throws Dante’s 
lurid and monstrous pictures into the shade. It is said to 
be ‘‘ circulated by tens of thousands,” and to ‘‘ form one of 
the acknowledged handbooks” of certain schools. A girl 
who loved dancing in this world is represented in the next 
as ‘‘ standing for ever on a red-hot floor”; another, fond 
of finery, is ‘‘attired in a dress of living flame”; while a 
boy who absented himself from public worship is ‘shut 
up in a heated oven.” ‘ Listen,” remarks this Christian 
teacher, ‘‘ listen to his brain bubbling in his skull”! It 
is strange, with all our outcry against deleterious litera- 
ture, that such poisonous and shocking doctrines as these 
should be allowed to be disseminated among the young to 
the certain ruin of their spiritual life. 


Whether the American system of publishing news- 
papers in jail has been adopted as a reward or as a punish- 
ment is not quite clear, but there are, we are told, no less 
than thirty of them already. Most of us authors know 
editors who ought to be in jail, but in England it is 
unusual—while at least in pursuit of their vocation—to 
find them there. fe often hear them say, in allusion to 
their difficulty of getting a holiday, that they are ‘tied 
by the leg”; but in the United States this may literally 
be the case. These journals have probably a ‘forced 
circulation,” like school magazines, to support which the 
weekly allowances of the small boys are confiscated. If 
contributions are not forthcoming, the staff, I suppose, get 
‘‘toko” with their ‘ skilly,” or perhaps instead of it. 
The ‘‘tone” of the Stonewall Gazette is said to be “ very 
high and intellectual.” 

Stone walls do not a prison make 

is its rather misleading motto. The line of the Penitentiary 
Post is more literary. The editor is middle-aged, but his 
number (he has no name) is 2500. He has several poets 
on his staff (mostly bigamists), a metaphysician or two 
(who have pleaded lunacy without success), and half-a- 
dozen critics (all ‘‘lifers”). One cannot but think that 
these details owe something to the imagination, but of the 
existence of prison newspapers there is no doubt. It must 
differ in some respects from the journalism to which we 
are accustomed : the editor is always “‘ in,’’ which he never 
is to anybody under ordinary circumstances; and whereas 
with us contributors are always complaining that outsiders 
have no chance, under the new régime every contributor 
probably wishes that he was an outsider. 


The Author of last month has some interesting informa- 
tion respecting copyright in various countries. Singularly 
enough, the length of time for which it is granted is in 
the inverse ratio of civilisation; that is to say, it extends 
farthest where one would expect it to be very limited, or 
wonder that it existed at all. In Venezuela, for example, 
it is perpetual. Whatever may be our relations with that 
country, it has thus, at all events, a great advantage over us 
in its liberality towards literature. On the other hand, one 
is not sure that it has any. Since the copyright is per- 
petual, there is, of course, no necessity to mention the 
usual alternative plan of ‘‘ the life of the author,” but, 
in any case, in no South American Republic would that 
security be very valuable. In Columbia (not the one 
known as “ Hail, Columbia”) literary works have eighty 
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years of life, and in Finland and Monaco fifty years. 
International copyright with these countries would open a 
new vista to the British author. In Brazil, on the other 
hand, and Roumania, there is no copyright unless the 
author leaves heirs. There seems to be some confusion 
here between composition and progenitiveness, which 
reminds us of what Sydney Smith said of Rogers's produc- 
tions: ‘‘ When he produces a couplet he goes to bed, and 
the knocker is tied up and straw laid down, and the caudle 
is made, and the answer to inquirers is that Mr. Rogers is 
as well as can be expected.” In Haiti, what seems still 
more strange, copyright is granted to the author only for 
twenty years, but to his widow for life! This is probably 
the reward of domestic devotion. Black is the only wear 
for widows in that island. 


Misled, perhaps, by the chastity and purity of my 
literary style, some good souls have mistaken my sex and 
sent me a prospectus of a Guest Home for gentlewomen. 
It would suit me down to the ground if I were of the 
feminine gender. ‘‘ Refined and cheerful society ’mid 
sylvan beauty and the pleasing environments of woods, 
hills, wild ferns, and aneient woodlands, while at the same 
time one is kept in touch with all the literary activities 
and mercantile transactions.” Women of business, it 
would thus appear, are not excluded, and discussions upon 
‘scrip and share” would alternate with criticisms of the 
‘*mellow metres” of the latest poets. This is what is to 
be found within the Guest Home, the feast of reason and 
the flow of soul, but what ‘ fetches” me still more are 
its outside attractions— 

To fly from the ‘‘madding crowd,’ to be forgetful of 
human worries, to escape from the thraldom of censorious 
eyes, to watch the pirouetting of dragon flies, the sinuous 
progress of efts and tadpoles in moats and tarns, to make 
quest for wild flora, to find the old elm where hornets abide 

Heavens '), to watch the unfolding and closing of flowers, to 
wend through woods where squirrels disport and cushats 
are crooning, to chase the bright lepidoptera, to formulate 
crowns of the juncus, to discover the nomenclature of trees 
these, these are the occupations indeed to live for! There 
are photographs with the prospectus, which show that the 
neighbourhood is really pretty ; but no picture, even if it 
were coloured, could compete with this luxuriance of word- 
painting. I think I see myself ‘chasing the bright 
lepidoptera,” but as to ‘‘ formulating the crowns of the 
juncus,” I am not quite certain that I should like it; it 
strikes one as exhausting. 


An Englishman was complaining to an American the 
other day, in my hearing, of the inconveniences he had 
endured during a tour in the United States. How destitute 
of comfort he found the houses in which he was hospitably 
entertained, through the deficiency of good servants; how 
semi-cold the dinners at the hotels were, through the 
hateful habit of setting all the dishes on table at once; and 
how intolerable was the lack of cabs in the great towns 
when one wanted to go out in the evening on wet or 
winter nights. ‘‘ That is quite true,” said the American, 
‘* but, at all events, we do not submit to discomforts which 
it is in every individual’s power to remedy, as you do 
in England. For example, I know of few houses, except 
our friend’s here” (and he was so good as to indicate me by 
a grateful smile), ‘‘ where I can be sure, even in weather like 
this, seventy-eight or so in the shade, of getting a glass of iced 
water. Of course in great houses there is a refrigerator, 
but in those of persons of moderate means I have often 
found this modest demand impossible of fulfilment. Even 
at meal times, on ordinary occasions, you good people have 
noice. Now I find that the best table-ice in London is 
but twopence a pound. It cannot, of course, be to save 
sixpence a day that this necessity of summer life is dis- 
pensed with. Itis simply because you English do not really 
care for comfort, but only pretend to do so in order to pick 
holes in Cousin Jonathan’s coat.” Neither my friend nor 
I had anything to say in defence of our beloved country as 
regards this matter. I know lots of otherwise decent 
houses where you are not sure of your ice in the dog- 
days ; and, indeed, I remember, on a recent occasion, being 
charged sixpence a day for ice at what was supposed to be 
a well-provided hotel. 


A lock of hair of Napoleon has been sold for £30. 
This is a large figure, but, as compared with what is given 
for relics, not extraordinarily large. Slight as is a lock of 
hair, it is enduring, and can be easily safeguarded. It has 
also a more personal, and, so to speak, living significance 
than any other memento of the dead. It suffers no decay, 
it has been probably often handled by its original possessor, 
it indicates to some extent the age at which it was 
dissevered. Leigh Hunt has a noble sonnet on a lock of 
Milton’s hair— 

Perhaps he pressed it once, or underneath 

Ran his fine fingers, when he leant blank-eyed 

And saw in fancy Adam and his bride 

With their rich locks, or his own Delphic wreath. 
The sentiment connected with the subject has of late years 
been injured “‘ by ignoble use.” Lockets with hair have been 
‘voted vulgar.” When impatience or irritation is displayed 
we are adjured to ‘‘ keep our hair on”; the very cabman 
when he cannot extort payment from his fare asks him 
(sarcastically) for a lock of his hair, But the North 
American Indian still prizes it. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
~~. 
THE PRINCE IN HIS PRINCIPALITY. 


In no part of the kingdom is the great popularity of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales with all sorts and conditivns 
of men more assured than in their own loyal Principality of 
Wales, where they were last week entertained by their 
subjects with every demonstration of whole - hearted 
enthusiasm. The occasion was indeed a memorable one. 
The Prince of Wales was to be installed as Chancellor of 
the University which, though young in years in its present 
shape, is really but the most recent and most concentrated 
expression of the learning for which Wales was dis- 
tinguished hundreds of years ago. The pride of Welshmen 
in their new University could not have toon more suitably 
matched than by their pride in the installation of their 
Prince as its Chancellor. Early in the morning of 
June 26 the streets of Aberystwith were thronged 
by loyal crowds awaiting the arrival of their royal 
visitors from Machynlleth, where they had been the 
guests of Lord and Lady Londonderry. A Guard of Honour 
was supplied by the Ist Volunteer Battalion of the Welsh 
Regiment, while the Montgomeryshire Yeomanry Cavalry 
formed the escort, On their arrival, the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, who were accompanied by Princesses Victoria 
and Maud, were greeted with a selection of Welsh songs, 
rendered by a choir of women in local costume, and the 
procession then left for the Town Hall to the sound of a 
salute from the cruisers Hermione and Bellona, stationed in 
Cardigan Bay. In front of the Town Hall a spacious 
marquee had been erected, and here there was assembled a 
brilliant company. Prominent among the distinguished 
guests, too numerous for individual mention, were 
Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, to whom a most cordial 
reception was given. ‘he installation ceremony began 
with the reading by the 
Registrar of the deed of 
appointment. Then, 
after a salute had been 
fired from the vessels in 
the Bay, an address from 
the University Court was 
read by Dr. Owen, the 
Senior Deputy of the Chan- 
cellor, who, as he concluded, 
handed to the Prince the 
key of the University seal, 
together with a copy of the 
charter and statutes. After 
an address from the Gradu- 
ates’ Guild, the Prince of 
Wales, in his new capacity 
of Chancellor, read a most 
eloquent and _ interesting 
address. Other official 
addresses followed, and 
then came the presentation 
of honorary degrees. ‘Fhe 
first degree to be conferred 
was that of Doctor of Music, 
which was bestowed upon 
the Princess of Wales, amid 
a scene of intense enthusi- 
asm. Her Royal Highness 
was presented by the Vice- 
Chancellor, and gave her 
hand to the Chancellor, 
who pronounced the formal 
Latin speech conferring the 
degree. Thedegreeof Doctor 
of Civil Law was then given 
to Mr. Gladstone, Lord 
Ilerschell, and Lord 
Spencer. At the luncheon 





of whom one hundred have garrisoned and fortified the 
jail at Fort Salisbury, where two hundred women have 
taken refuge. Another party have found safety at Fort 
Charter, and some are collected at Umtali, where they 
are thought to be quite secure, but even these places are 
threatened with an attack; and the laager formed at 
Marandella, sixty miles south of Fort Salisbury, was 
captured by the enemy after some fighting, in which 
Lieutenant Bremner, of the 20th Hussars, was killed. In 
the Mazoe valley, to the north-east of Fort Salisbury near 
the Portuguese frontier, a mule-wagon laden with women 
and children was defended on the road, with continual 
fighting day and night, by a police patrol which lost seven 
men killed and had four wounded. The wagon had been 
furnished with iron plating to keep off the enemy’s bullets; 
and though the shooting was often at six yards’ distance, 
the women and children remained unhurt, and all were 
brought in safely. 





BIRTH OF A KANGAROO AT THE 
ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 


Sundry interesting additions have lately been made to 
the already representative collection of living birds and 
animals at the Zoological Society’s Gardens in Regent’s 
Park. A fine specimen of the rare Occipital Vulture, two 
specimens of Burmeister’s Seriema, some curious Albino 
peafowl of South African origin, and several bustard-quails 
as to whose exact classification opinions differ, are among 
the most important of recent recruits to the aviary. These 
have been acquired by purchase, and therefore, for the 
average Londoner, amore peculiar interest attaches to the 
birth at the ‘ Zoo” of the first baby kangaroo of the Brush- 
tailed Rock species that has yet been brought into the 
world within its hospitable confines. Up till the present 
year the animals of this particular species—Petrogale 
Penicillata—haye refused to breed, although the other 
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Glacier below; and the storm on the Silberhorn 
and elsewhere must have heightened the sense of 
danger and difficulty in a very appreciable degree. 
Mount Cook itself presents no special difficulties to a 
practised climber if he will stick te the beaten track. 
This, however, did not suit Mr. FitzGerald, who seems to 
have come upon some of the roughest work on the route 
he selected, to which, as a well-earned compliment, his 
name will hereafter be attached. The view, however, 
from FitzGerald’s Saddle gives a characteristic idea of the 
recesses and heights of the New Zealand Alps. 


NORWICH CATHEDRAL. 

The noble Cathedral of that ‘‘ city of gardens,” the ancient 
capital of East Anglia, has, with this midsummer, com- 
pleted the eight hundredth year of its existence. Early in 
the seventh century, what is now the diocese of Norwich 
was fixed at Dunwich, in Suffolk. It was subsequently 
divided between Dunwich and Elmham, then again con- 
centrated at Elmham, but only to be removed thence to 
Thetford. The see was, however, ultimately established 
at Norwich in 1094 by Bishop Herbert de Losinga, who 
two years later laid the foundation-stone of the Cathedral 
dedicated to the Holy Trinity, and modelled on his own 
priory church at Fécamp. ‘The Norman prelate purchased 
the see from William II. Less than two hundred years after 
its foundation much of the Cathedral was destroyed in a series 
of riots arising out of disputes between the prior and the 
citizens concerning dues and tolls. In 1362 the steeple 
was blown down by a hurricane, in the next century 
much damage was done by a fire, and at the time of the 
Commonwealth the pious work of many bygone devotees 
was sadly marred. The work of restoration, which has 
been judiciously carried on in recent years under Dean 
Goulburn and Dean Lefroy, has done much to recapture 
the fine building’s former beauty. And the eight hundredth 

anniversary of its found- 

ation has during the past 

week been celebrated with 








much solemn pomp. ‘The 
festival began on July 1 
with a choral celebration of 
the Holy Communion, and 
a solemn service held later 
in the day, at which the 
Irish Primate preached, a 
number of Bishops being 
present, together with the 
municipal authorities of the 
city. On the following 
day Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Lob- 
gesang”’ was announced to 
be given in the Cathedral 
by a large choir and 
orchestra. 


THE TROUBLE IN 
CRETE. 
The situation in Crete has 
become so serious that it 
has at last led to definitely 
concerted action on the 
part of the Powers. On 
June 23 the Ambassadors 
united in submitting to the 
Sultan their proposals for 
the immediate convening of 
the Cretan Assembly, the 
proclamation of an amnesty 
to all the insurgents, and 
the appointment of a 
Christian Governor-General 
for the island. The Sultan 








to which the company sub- 
sequently sat down, speech- 
making was again the order 
of the day ; and later on the 
Princess opened the Alexandra Hall for women students. 
On the eibeter day the Prince and Princess of Wales 
paid their first visit to Cardiff, where they met with an 
equally brilliant reception. In the course of a visit to the 
exhibition the Prince of Wales was presented with the 
freedom of the borough in the Exhibition Hall, an honour 
for which his Royal Highness gracefully returned thanks. 
The day’s programme closed with the opening of the new 
Free Library, and the royal party left for London. 


THE MATABILI AND MASHONA REVOLT. 


The recent extension of the hostile native rising from the 
land of the Matabili, with Buluwayo as the centre of its 
civilised settlements, to Mashonaland, of which Fort Salis- 
bury is the capital, nearly three hundred miles distant—has 
certainly taken the official administrators of ‘‘ Rhodesia” 
by surprise. It cannot easily be reconciled with those 
views of the relations between the Mashona and the 
Matabili races, considering the former as helpless and 
suffering victims of the cruelty and rapacity of the latter, 
which were alleged to justify the war undertaken against 
the kingdom of Lobengula, and the annexation of his 
country, by a company whom he had admitted merely to 
work the precious metals and other minerals of Mashona- 
land, an outlying province of his dominions, but a very few 
years before. Ifthe Mashona insurgents are now actively 
co-operating with the Matabili to expel all the European 
settlers from that region of South Africa, this would seem 
to be a fact which ought to be accounted for in the true 
history of ‘‘ Rhodesia”; and any foresight of its probability 
would assuredly have caused the British Imperial Govern- 
ment.to hesitate before granting its charter to the South 
Africa Company. But it is now too late for such reflections. 
More than a Suadied peaceable settlers, men, women, 
and children, have already been massacred; and though 
large numbers have been rescued from danger by the 
gallant efforts of troopers and volunteers, the fate of many 
others is still a matter of extreme anxiety. It is stated in 
a telegram of June 22 from Fort Salisbury that ‘there are 
five hundred and fifty white people in Mashonaland,” 


branches of the kangaroo family have been fairly prolific. 
The Brush-tailed Rock Kangaroo dwells chiefly in rough, 
rocky country, and is therefore more thick-set in build 
than many of its cousins, while its sturdy, brush-like tail 
plays an important part in its agile movements. 





THE NEW ZEALAND ALPS. 


The grim terrors of the Swiss Alps have gradually faded 
under more intimate acquaintance, and travellers who enjoy 
nothing but the dangers of the unknown and the unforeseen 
have had to go further afield in search of adventures. In a 
recently yublished volume, ‘‘ Climbs in the New Zealand 
Alps” (Fisher Unwin), there is to be found an exciting 
record of what befell Mr. FitzGerald’s party, of whom the well. 
known Swiss guide, Mathias Zurbriggen, who had accom- 
yanied Sir Martin Conway to the Himalayas, was not the 
fount important member. As those may remember who paid 
a visit to the recent exhibition of the original drawings— 
reproduced in Mr, FitzGerald’s book—the Alpine district of 
New Zealand is in the Southern Island, and although the 
height of the actual peaks falls short of some of the Swiss 
giants, the snow-fields and glaciers are far more extensive. 
Moreover, the total ignorance of the district, notwithstand- 
ing intermittent explorations of Mount Cook since 1862, 
makes mountaineering in New Zealand a very different 
matter from what it has become in Europe. Mount Sefton, 
Mount Tasman, and the Haidinger Glacier form one 
district of the New Zealand Alps which, from Mr. Fitz- 
Gerald’s graphic account, should suffice to cool the ardour of 
the ordinary climber. Their dangers, however, have to give 
way before the terrible tempests which render the ascent 
of Mount Cook so perilous, and which add considerably to 
the difficulties of the Fox and Eyre Glaciers. It was in 
his descent from-the summit of Mount Tasman that Mr. 
FitzGerald found himself in the awkward predicament 
shown by his friend Mr. A. D, McCormick—when a bridge 
of ice by which he hoped to traverse a wide crevasse 
suddenly gave way. t le was in even a worse plight 
during his ascent of Mount Sefton, when he barely 
escaped from a fall of 2000 feet on to the Tuckett 


forestalled the first of these 
demands by issuing a 
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Assembly without the pre- 
vious offending condition that the insurgents must first 
lay down their arms and make formal declaration of sub- 
mission. The other demands of the Powers have now 
been granted, the Governor-General appointed being 
Georgi Pasha Berovitch, Prince of Samos, a Christian 
Albanian of honourable repute. The distress which now 
prevails in the island as the result of the massacres and 
plunderings that have been rife is very terrible. The 
wholesale firing of Cretan villages by Turkish troops in 
revenge for the ravages of the Christians who had been 
goaded into insurrection has left a large population home- 
less and starving. At Canea the Greek Bishop has been inde- 
fatigable in organising relief, but the widespread suffering 
is still so great that a ‘‘Cretan Distress Fund” has been 
opened in London for the forwarding of relief to the 
destitute population, Christian and Mohammedan alike. 
The Assembly of Cretan Deputies was summoned for 
June 29, and it is to be hoped that, with the intervention 
of the Powers, some alleviation of the insurgents’ wrongs 
may ere long be effected. 





WRECK OF THE “DRUMMOND CASTLE.” 


See Supplement. 


Our special Supplement, reproduced from a painting by 
Mr. A. Forestier, represents one of the most pathetic 
scenes connected with the sad story of the recent wreck. 
The loving care which the Breton fisherfolk bestowed 
upon the dead was beautiful throughout, but no 
single incident was more poignant than the tender 
solicitude of the Breton mothers over the body of the 
little girl, Alice Reed. England has not been slow to 
express her thanks to the simple Bretons, and it is gratify- 
ing to hear how much they appreciate the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s letter of thanks, the references made in the 
House of Commons and circulated in the Brest newspapers, 
and the Queen’s telegram of gratitude for their tender 
sympathy. Of the last-named missive, the French 
journalists, MM. Labat and Pelle, have had ten thousand 
copies printed and distributed among the inhabitants of 
the several islands. 
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working of this apparatus, in the hands of Mr. Strindberg, ESE 
may possibly be successful, though liable to be deranged, 
one would think, by any gale of wind or heavy snow 


THE BALLOON POLAR EXPEDITION. that the balloon may happen to encounter aloft, or by 
obstructions which may be found among the rocks and observations, and a quantity of ballast, weighing in all 


Much interest will now be felt in the bold and novel fragments of ice that encumber the surface of land or sea; 3000 kilogrammes; but Dr. Andrée does not expect to 
remain in the air more than a few days at a time. He 
says that high winds and snow are in July and August of 
rare occurrence in the Arctic region, while thunder and 
lightning are there almost unknown; the sun will at this 
season be always by night and day above the horizon, so 
that there will be no actual darkness, and the voyagers 
will have a constant and uninterrupted view of all that 
lies beneath and around them. Considering all this, we shall 
not be much surprised by a favourable result, with some 


Photo Florman, Stockholm 
Photo Florman. 


MR. ECKHOLM. pee» 
MR. STRINDBERG. 


adventure of the Swedish Arctic explorer, Dr. S. A. put we sincerely hope that, even if the experiment should 
Andrée, who is about to try an aérial voyage northward prove unsuccessful, Dr. Andrée, Professor Wilson, and 
from Spitzbergen across the Polar regions in the peculiar Mr. Strindberg will return home in safety. The balloon, 
named the ‘‘ Svéa,”’ which has been constructed with great 
care and labour in Paris, is one of 1000 cubic métres 
capacity, to be filled, on the shore of Spitzbergen, with 
below, which are provided by ropes and ballast or weights, = — geen ~~ wr - = en rer te 

apparatus used for military service; it will lift and sustain 
to lie upon the ground or the ice, or to be managed by the a car with three passengers, having with them provisions 
aid of boats where there is a space of open water. The and stores for about four months, instruments for scientific 


balloon and car designed by Mr. Eckholm, to be directed 
by a sail adjustable so as to make its shifting action bear, 


for determining the course, upon several retarding points 


gain to geographical and meteorological science. 

















THE TROUBLE IN CRETE: REFUGEES FROM OUTLYING VILLAGES COLLECTED IN THE GREEK SCHOOL-HOUSE AT RETIMO. 


From a Sketch by Mr. W. Hoskyn, H.M.S, “ Sybille.” 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 

Her Majesty the Queen, who arrived at. Windsor from 
oral at nine o'clock on Wednesday morning, June 24, 
accompanied by Princess Christian, the Princess of 
Leiningen, and the young Princes Maurice and Leopold 
of Battenberg, has been visited by the Prince of Wales, 
the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught, and other members of the royal 
family. The Queen held a meeting of the Privy Council 
on Monday. Her Majesty was visited on that 
day by the Princess of Wales and by Princess 


J. Rhodes and Mr. Alfred Beit, as Directors, and that of 
Dr. Rutherfoord Harris, as Secretary of the Company 
in South Africa; deeply regretting the occurrences of 
December and January last in the Transvaal, of which the 
Company had no cognisance, and which are to be the sub- 
ject of future inquiry. 

On Monday the Attorney-General applied te the Lord 
Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Kennedy, in the Queen’s 


Bench Division of the High Court of Justice, to order a 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 
BY CLEMENT SCOTT. 


There would appear to be a general desire, and it is a very 
natural one, to perpetuate the memory of the late Sir 
Augustus Harris by some public memorial. Whether this 
will take the form of a statue to be erected in some 
pon mag x place in London, or a bed in one of our great 
sondon hospitals, or a scholarship at one of the musical 
colleges, or an endowment at the new Actors’ 
Orphanage, can be decided when it is ascer- 
tained how far the general public is likely to 





Louise, Marchioness of Lorne. 


A State concert took place on Monday 
evening at Buckingham Palace. The Prince 
and Princess of Wales and the other Princes 
and Princesses were among the audience. 


Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wa’es and Princesses Maud and 
Victoria of Wales were the guests of the Dowager 
Marchioness of Londonderry, at Plas Machyn- 
lleth, Montgomeryshire, from Thursday even- 
ing, June 25, till Saturday morning; and on 
Friday, at Aberystwith, the Prince of Wales 
was installed as Chancellor of the new University 
of Wales. On Saturday their Royal Highnesses 
visited Cardiff, where they were received by 
Lord Windsor, the Mayor of that town, and 
Lady Windsor. The freedom of the borough 
was conferred on the Prince of Wales, and he 
opened the new Free Library; they also visited 
the local Exhibition before returning to London. 
The Prince of Wales went on Sunday to visit 
the Queen at Windsor. On Tuesday his Royal 
Highness went to Newmarket, but rejoined the 
Princess and his family at Sandringham on 
Thursday. 





_ On June 24 the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, with their daughters, attended the 


thirtieth anniversary meeting of Dr. Barnardo’s 

Homes, which was held at the Royal Albert 

Hall, the Duke of Sutherland presiding. His Royal 
Highness made a brief speech, commending the beneficial 
work of these Homes, in which more than 30,000 children 
have been received, and nearly 5000 are maintained at the 
present time, while eight or nine thousand, after being 
trained, have been sent to Canada and other colonies. 


The Duke and Duchess of York, on Saturday, visited 
the Metropolitan and City Police Orphanage at Twicken- 
ham, and her Royal Highness distributed prizes to the 
children in the schools of that institution. Princess 
Christian was at the Indian and Ceylon Exhibition, on 
Tuesday, to present certificates to Indians who have passed 
the St. John’s Ambulance examination. 

Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne, on Monday 
visited the flower-show at the People’s Palace, Mile End 
Road. On Saturday, in the grounds of Windsor Castle, 
Princess Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein distributed the 
prizes at the exhibition of the Windsor and Eton Horti- 
cultural Society. The Duchess of Fife presented the prizes. 
of the South London Cos- 
termongers’ Donkey Show 





SILVER-GILT CASKET IN WHICH THE FREEDOM OF THE BOROUGH 


OF CARDIFF WAS PRESENTED TO THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


trial at bar in the case of the prosecution of Dr. L. 8. 
Jameson, Major Sir John Willoughby, and four other 
defendants, against whom a true bill of indictment has 
been found by the Grand Jury at the Central Criminal 
Court. The trial is expected to take place about July 20. 


The jubilee or fiftieth anniversary of the Repeal of the 
Corn Laws was celebrated on Saturday by the Cobden 
Club at its yearly dinner at Greenwich, Mr. L. H. 
Courtney, M.P., in the chair, commenting upon Mr. 
Chamberlain’s idea of an Imperial Customs tariff union 
between Great Britain and all her colonies and dominions, 
which he contrasted with that of an unrestricted application 
of Free Trade principles, still advocated by the Cobden 
Club. An address has been presented to Mr. C. P. Villiers, 
M.P., the only survivor of the leading statesmen in the 
Anti-Corn Law controversy. 

The funeral of the late Duc de Nemours, second son of 
King Louis Philippe, took place on Wednesday at Dreux, 
where are the family ed of the Orléans Princes. A 


support the scheme. If the amount received is 
large enough it would be possible to erect a 
statue as well as endow a charity. When, 
recently, a casket containing signatures—a 
somewhat useless gift—was presented to Sir 
Henry Irving, I wished that the committee of 
his friends had asked Alfred’ Gilbert to design 
a statue of the actor-Knight to be placed at 
the crossways facing Waterloo Bridge, under 
the immediate shadow of the historic Lyceum. 
But with us the sentimental idea has generally 
to make way for the practical; but even a 
statue, in the case of Sir Augustus Harris, 
might face a home of rest for a few old actors 
and actresses. 

It is generally understood that Arthur 
Collins, who served so brilliantly under Sir 
Augustus, and Niel Forsyth, his faithful 
adjutant, will carry on Drury Lane for Lady 
Harris at least to the end of the next pantomime 
season. The autumn drama is written and 
ready; the pantomime is designed, and only 
wants a few finishing touches ; and as there are 
only a few more years of the Drury Lane lease 
to run, there would appear to be no reason why 
any change should be made atall. ‘The admin- 
istrative qualities of Arthur Collins were always 
kept in check by his masterful chief; but as 
a director of a huge stage he has few equals. 
The improved tone of the dramatic profession, and its 
advance to dignity and decorum, were never more clearly 
shown than by comparing the Actors’ Orphanage Bazaar, 
held so successfully this week at the Queen’s Hall, with 
the old and deplorable Dramatic Fétes at the Crystal 
Palace. I attended them all, and I can testify to the harm 
they did to the profession by their rowdyism and most 
objectionable elements. When popular actresses sold kissed 
strawberries for a guinea a bite, when they bartered the 
shoes off their feet, the handkerchiefs in their hands, and 
locks of their hair, the freedom of the thing became a public 
scandal. The stall portion of the show was bad enough, 
but the booth or Richardson Show section was even worse 
in vulgarity and noise. The actors and actresses of 
those days seemed to delight in placarding their origin to 
the assembled public. There is no harm in starting life in 
a booth or trudging from fair to fair in the fashion of 
Edmund Kean, with a wallet of propertieson your back ; and 
the advance from such a life is distinctly honourable ; but 
for ili that there is no need eternally to placard the booth. 
But what a contrast this 
collection of educated and 
self - respecting artists at 








at Herne Hill on Tuesday. 
Another of the many 
generous gifts of Mr. Passe 
more Edwards, in the form 
of free libraries and reading 
rooms to the people of dif- 
ferent places in London and 
in the country, was opened 
on June 25 by Lord Kose- 
bery in Uxbridge Road, 
Shepherd's Bush. It is 
named as a memorial of 
Leigh Hunt and Charles 
Keene, some time residents 
in the parish. The building 
has cost £6000, exclusive of 
the Lord Rosebery 
spoke with appreciation of 
the good deeds of the muni- 
ficent public benefactor. 
The election of Sheriffs 
for the City of London for 
the ensuing year was per- 
formed by the meeting of 
the Liverymen at Guildhall 
on June 24 and by the poll- 
ing of votes on Saturday. 
Mr. Alderman J. T. Ritchie 
and Mr. Deputy R. H. 
Rogers were chosen, the un- 
successful candidate being 
Mr. Alderman Vaughan- 
Morgan. Mr. H. A. Towse 
and Mr. Alfred Norris were 
elected Bridgemasters. 
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the new (Queen's Hall! 
Decorum prevailed every- 
where ; the ladies despoiled 
their victims with the grace 
of Claude Duval; and the 
humour of Arthur Roberts 
as an auctioneer on the last 
day of the sale is a thing to 
be remembered. So ener- 
getically did all work that 
the proceeds of the bazaar, 
in addition t» the special 
donations, will enable the 
committee to submit imme- 
diate claims for the Orphan- 
age to the directors of the 
London Orphan Asylum, 
who are woiking cordially 
with the secretaries and 
founders. 

By the way, I hope the 
attention of the public and 
the whole of the dramatic 
profession will be drawn to 
an admirable and well-rea- 
soned article in the Fra, 
once called ‘‘ the actor’s 
bible,” suggesting that the 
Actors’ Orphanage scheine 
should be the means of 
making official inquiries 
into the long-buried Covent 
Garden Fund, which has 
become a kind of tontine 
giving an amassed fortune 











The Irish Tourist Asso- 
ciation, to promote which 
was the object of an in- 
fluential meeting at the Imperial Institute on June 24, 
has the Marquis of Londonderry for its president ; 
but the chairman at this meeting was the present 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Earl Cadogan; and the 
Earl of Crewe, another ex-Lord Lieutenant, took part in 
the proceedings, as well as the Earl of Mayo, Mr. Gerald 
Balfour, Chief Secretary for Ireland, the Earl of Dun- 
raven, and other noblemen and gentlemen connected with 
that country; the Duke of Devonshire and the 
Marquis of Lansdowne sent letters expressing their 
hearty sympathy with the movement. It is intended 
to use various means and efforts in co-operation with 
local committees for the improvement and recommend- 
ation of the manifold attractions of Ireland as a resort 
for pleasure tourists, sportsmen, and visitors. 


The Directors of the Chartered Company of British 
South Africa, at a meeting of their Board on June 26, 
resolyed to accept the resignations of the Right Hon. Cecil 


THE CARDIFF EXHIBITION. 


monument erected at Nancy to the memory of the late 
President Carnot was unveiled on Sunday in the presence 
of two of the French Ministers of State. Emile Arton, 
who was arrested in London and has been tried in Paris 
for some of the frauds perpetrated in the affairs of Baron 
Reinach and the Panama Canal, has been sentenced to six 
years’ penal servitude. 


Li-Hung-Chang, the eminent Chinese statesman, after 
receiving high honours at the Imperial Courts of Moscow 
or St. Petersburg and Berlin, visited Prince Bismarck on 
June 25 at, Friedrichsruh; he afterwards inspected the 
Krupp ironworks at Essen, and went on to Brussels on his 
way to London. 


The Pope has issued an Encyclical Letter to all the 
Patriarchs, Primates, Archbishops, and Bishops of the 
Roman Catholic Church upon the conditions of reunion, 
setting forth the absolute necessity of submitting in all 
points to the authority of the Papal See. 


to the longest liver. There 
would be no reason for this 
inquiry had it not been as- 
certained by Mr. Edward Ledger, the editor of the Hra, that 
the regulations of the Covent Garden Fund distinctly make 
provision for the orphans of deceased actors and actresses 
in no way connected with Covent Garden and its Fund. 

If all provincial companies act as well as the one now 
to be seen at the Princess’s Theatre in ‘‘A Grip of Iron” — 
a sensation play from the French of Bélot, by Arthur 
Shirley—then I wonder that the London managers do not 
make excursions intothe country tosecure talent. Indifferent 
artists in London receive preposterous salaries, while many 
a better actor and actress, doomed to the country, would 
give greater satisfaction at half the price. Mainly owing 
to extravagance in outlay, the managerial enterprise 
in London is at a standstill. The productions cost too 
much, and the salary list is far too high. The reaction 
must come, and then we shall have good plays, well 
mounted and cleverly acted, at reasonable prices. Mr. 
Albert Gilmer, with his fair prices and short runs, has 
shown which way the wind blows. 
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PERSONAL. 
The death of the Duc de Nemours recalls the luckless- 
ness of royalty in France. In 1848, when he had been 
Regent for 
six years 
owing to the 
death of his 
brother, the 
eldest son of 
Louis Phil- 
ippe, he was 
astonished to 
learn that his 
father had 
abdicated 
and ap- 
pointed as 
Regent the 
Comte de 
Paris, a boy 
of ten. At 
tnat moment 
the Duc de 
Nemours was 
in command 
cf ten thou- 
sand men, 
and by a 
little energy 
might have suppressed the Revolution. Instead of that, 
he went to the Chamber with the Duchesse d’Orléans, 
mother of the Comte de Paris, and the precious opportunity 
was lost in a futile appeal to the domestic susceptibilities 
of the Deputies. The Due de Nemours might have been 
King of the Belgians or King of the Hellenes, but his 
father refused both crowns for him. From 1848 to 1871 
he was an exile in Eng- 
land. I’rom 1871 to 1886 
he held the rank of 
General in the French 
Army, but that was taken 
from him in 1886. He 
bore a remarkable 
physical resemblance to 
Henri Quatre, but no 
other resemblance. In 
his early life he was a 
keen sportsman, and 
tuwards the end of it 
almost a monk. 





Ploto E. Piru, Tarw. 


Tue cate Duc pe Nemours. 


Lord Fitzhardinge 
was one of the people 
who hanker unsuccess- 
fully after disputed titles. 
The second Baron Fitz- 
hardinge—he was born 
in 1826—sat in the House 
of Commons for Chelten- 
ham, and succeeded to 
his peerage in 1867. But 
it was the earldom of 
Berkeley he wanted, and 
his claim was disallowed. 


Tea on the Terrace of 
the House of Commons 
is a pleasant and agree- 
able function. The more 
gallant among the legis- 
lators are making them- 
selves unpopular among 
their fellow-Members by 
reason of their very gal- 
lantry. They invite 
nine, ten, eleven guests, 
while their less ambi- 
tious confréres content 
themselves with two or 
three. For variety of colour, the Terrace on a fine after- 
noon resembles the seed-testing ground of a suburban 
flower merchant. All who accept invitations nust run the 
gaun'‘let of the misogynist aa, Bh who about the hour of 
tea gather in groups upon the Terrace, their backs to the 
balustrade. cigarettes in their mouths, and in full view of 
the door which opens from the precincts of the louse. 


Photo Lafayette, Dublin. 


WEDDING AT 


The name of Dr. Henry Dunckley, whose death we 
regret to record, was not very familiar to the rising 
generation. 
Sevent y-six 
years of age 
at the time of 
his death, he 
long ago 
made himself 
a name as a 
far-sighted 
and vigorous 
writer on 
political and 
social su b- 
jects. Minis- 
ter of the 
Baptist 
Church, 
Great George 
Street, Sal- 
ford, he 
retired from 
that position 
to accept the 
Photo ENiott and Fry, Baker Street. editorship of 
Tue Late Dr. Duncxuey. the Manches- 

ter Examiner 
He was the author of 





and Times—a journal now defunct. 


the series of ‘powerful letters on current topics signed 
‘‘Verax,” and, among other distinctions, he won a first prize 
for the best essay on the condition of the working classes, and 
one for the best work on the Repeal of the Corn Laws offered 
by the Anti-Corn Law League. 


In 1878 Mr. Dunckley 


THE 





LADY SOPHIE CADOGAN, 


HOLY 





was elected a member of the Reform Club in recognition of 
his services to the Liberal Party. His later literary 
engagements included a “ Life of Lord Melbourne ” for the 
series of ‘‘ Queen’s Prime Ministers.” 


Few people remember now what it was that made the 
reputation of ‘‘ Verax. Mr. Dunckley thought he had 
discovered in Sir Theodore Martin’s ‘‘ Life of the Prince 
Consort” evidence of an unconstitutional interference by 
the Crown with the free judgment of the Cabinet. The 
0int was laboured with much ingenuity; hundreds of 
ee ot and magazine articles were written about it, and 
to-day it is totally forgotten. What ‘“‘ Verax” found was, 
in truth, a mare’s nest. The Crown does not intrigue 
against the liberties of the people. Nobody thinks of 
defending it against such a charge. The philosophical 
historian may note with amusement the pother which 
‘** Verax ” excited, but he will not devote many pages to 
the subject. It is as dead as the commotion which filled 
some patriotic minds when the Queen assumed the title of 
Empress of India. 


The last Patti Concert of the season took place on Tues- 
day evening, June 30, and from the social point of view 
was a magnificent success. Pattisang Donizetti, Schubert, 
Mozart, and Gounod to the tune of frantic applause. She 
has sung better this season, particularly at her second 
concert, but she still showed the beauty of her rich tone 
and her musical apprehension. She was assisted bravely 
by Madame Gomez, Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. Santley, the 

eister Glee-Singers, and others. 


For the wedding of Sir Samuel Edward Scott and Lady 
Sophie Beatrice Mary Cadogan, a very brilliant gathering, 
which included the Prince and Princess of Wales, with the 
Princesses Victoria and Maud, the Duke and Duchess of 
York, and the Duke of Cambridge, assembled at Holy 
Trinity Church, Sloane Street, on June 29. The bridegroom, 


TRINITY CHURCH, SLOANE 
who is a lieutenant in the Royal Horse Guards, is the 
eldest son of the late Sir Edward Henry Scott, and carries 
on the distinguished banking traditions of his family as a 
partner with the Duke of Fife and Sir Horace Wonebller in 
Scott’s Bank. Lady Sophie Cadogan is the younger 
daughter of the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and it was 
therefore eminently appropriate that the service should be 
performed by the Irish Primate. 


Last week’s opera contained but two novelties, the 
appearance of Melba on Thursday, June 25, as Marguerite 
in ‘‘ Faust,” and the grand performance on the following 
night of ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde.” Although it is a fact that 
Melba was not by any means in her best voice, that is a 
detail which need not be dwelt upon here; for during that 
first dispiriting week at the opera after the death of Sir 
Augustus Harris, it was not to be expected that every- 
thing would pass very brilliantly. The particular grievance 
one has against Melba at present is that she really ought 
to learn some more parts. Why does she repeat, in her 
own inimitable way indeed, year after year her Lucia, her 
Gilda, her Marguerite, and never give us a chance of 
hearing her in a Wagner part—in Elsa, for example, or 
Elizabeth, to say nothing of Isolde or Eva? In all these 
characters she could not fail to give us something very 
perfect and very exquisite; yet she has chosen to do 
otherwise, contenting herself less with the music she 
sings than with the beauty of the voice which is her 
unique possession. 


The performance of ‘‘Tristan und Isolde” on the 
Friday was chiefly remarkable for M. Jean de Reszke’s 
amazingly fine interpretation of Tristan. ‘The part in his 
hands acquired a beauty, a dignity, and an impressiveness 
which could not be surpassed. His passion knew no 
bounds, and the exquisite voice, the strong sincerity, the 
glorious abandonment of self to the abandonment of the 
music were extraordinarily grand to witness. Madame 
Albani, who never tires of learning new parts and acquir- 
ing new glories. really sang better than she has done this 
season, as Isolde. . Edouard de Reszke was a superb 
King Mark; and in the one inevitably boring part which 
must enter into every Wagnerian opera, Mr. Bispham, as 
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SIR SAMUEL EDWARD SCOTT, BART. 
STREET, 





Kurvenal, was conscientious and successful. The orchestra, 
under Signor Mancinelli, played remarkably well. 


The death of Sir Joseph Prestwich has removed a very 
notable geological authority, whose work has been described 
as the con- 
necting link 
between the 
first pro- 
moters of the 
study of 
geology as an 
inductive 
science and 
the modern 
school of 
labourers in 
the geologi- 
sal field. Sir 
Joseph, who 
was Enighted 
last New 
Year’s Day, 
was born 
eighty - four 
years ago, 
and although 
he was much 
engaged in 
business as a 
wine mer- 
chant in the City up to the year 1872, he was always deeply 
interested in geological matters. When scarcely out of his 
teens he began to contribute papers to the Transactions of the 
Geological Society. ‘The first of these essays to attract 
attention was one on the coalfield of Coalbrook Dale, a 
subject to which he was to return after many years as a 
member of the Royal 
Coal Commission of 1866. 
Two of his early works, 
‘*The Water - bearing 
Strata of the Country 
around London” and 
‘*The Ground Beneath 
Us,” have stood the tests 
of time remarkably well ; 
and his later contribu- 
tions to the literature of 
Eocene and Pliocene de- 
posits in Eastern Eng- 
land have an enduring 
place in the geologists’ 
library. In 1874 he was 
appointed to the Chair of 
Geology at Oxford, 
which he held until the 
year 1888, which saw 
the completion of his 
two-volumed text-book 
of geology. In the same 
year he was President 
of the International 
Geological Congress in 
London. 





Photo Melhuish and Gale, Pall Mall, 
THE Late Sir Joseru Prestwics. 


There is a wild agita- 
tion for the lighting of 
Trafalgar Square. At 
nightfall this space is 
plunged into gloom, and 
Nelson and his fellow 
statues are left in obscure 
meditation. The daring 
suggestion is made that 
the Square shall be used 
as a summer garden, that 
the fountains shall be 


Photo Lombardi, Pall Mall East 


ON JUNE 29. illuminated with 
coloured lights” and 
people tempted thither by the strains of a band. This is 


enough to derange the Home Secretary’s mind, for traditions 
of the Square have left lingering apprehensions at the 
Home Office. Who knows that coloured fountains might 
not tempt the Anarchists to throw bombs and loot shops ? 


Captain Bryan Mahon, who recently made a spirited 
sortie southward from Suarda at the head of two squadrons 
of cavalry 
and adetach- 
ment of the 
Camel Corps, 
and suc- 
ceeded in 
taking a 
Dervish 
dépét and 
seven boats 
laden with 
corn, is a 
native of 
Galway, and 
is now some 
thirty-four 
years of age. 
He joined 
the 8th 
Hussars in 
India in 
1883, and wae 
returned —S =~ ‘Ss 
home with 
his regiment 
seven years 
later. In 1893 Captain Mahon was appointed to the 
Egyptian cavalry, and since the spring of the present year 
has been with the troops advancing towards Dongola 
under the command of the Sirdar, Sir Herbert Kitchener. 
Captain Mahon has distinguished himself as a steeplechase 
rider, having won many races in India and at home. 
When in England last year he played for the 8th Hussars 
in the Polo Tournament at Hurlingham. 





Photo Heyman, Cairo. 
Captain Bryan Manon. 
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GLYCERA.—G. LAWRENCE BULLEID. 
In the Exhibition of the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours. 


Giycera was THE First TO Weave Cuar_ets or Frowers. 
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BOOK FIRST. 
I, 


RS. BEEVER of Eastmead, and of ‘ Beever and 
M Bream,” was a close, though not a cruel observer 
of what went on, as she always said, at the other 
house. A great deal more went on there, naturally, than 
in the great clean, square solitude in which she had prac- 
tically lived since the death of Mr. Beever, who had pre- 
deceased by three years his friend and partner, the late 
Paul Bream of Bounds, leaving to his only son, the little 
godson of that trusted associate, the substantial share of 
the business in which his wonderful widow—she knew and 
rejoiced that she was wonderful—now had a distinct voice. 
Paul Beever, in the bloom of eighteen, had just achieved a 
scramble from Winchester to Oxford: it was his mother’s 
design that he should go into as many things as possible 
before coming into the Bank. The Bank, the pride of 
Wilverley, the high clear arch of which the two houses were 
the solid piers, was worth an expensive education. It was, in 
the talk of town and county, ‘‘ hundreds of years” old, and 
as incalculably ‘‘ good ” as a subject of so much infallible 
arithmetic could very well be. That it enjoyed the services 
of Mrs. Beever herself was at present enough for her and 
an ample contentment to Paul, who inclined so little to 
the sedentary that she foresaw she should some day be as 
anxious at putting him into figures as she had in his child- 
hood been easy about putting him into breeches. Half the 
ground moreover was held by young Anthony Bream, the 
actual master of Bounds, the son and successor of her 
husband’s colleague. 

She was a woman indeed of many designs; another 
of which was that on leaving Oxford the boy should 
travel and inform himself: she belonged to the generation 
that regarded a foreign tour not as a relief, but as an 
important charge. Still another had for its main feature 
that on his final return he should marry the nicest girl she 
knew: that, too, would be an important charge, but it 
would be a relief to his mother. It would do with the 
question what it was Mrs. Beever’s inveterate household 
practice to do with all loose and unarranged objects—it 
would get it out of the way. There would have been 
difficulty in saying whether it was a feeling for peace or 
for war, but her constant habit was to lay the ground 
bare for complications that as yet at least had never taken 
place. Her life was like a room prepared for a dance: the 
furniture was all against the walls. About the young 
lady in question she was perfectly definite; the nicest 
girl she knew was Jean Martle, whom she had just sent 
for at Brighton to come and perform in that character. 
The performance was to be for the benefit of Paul, whose 
midsummer return was at hand and in whom the 
imagination of alternatives was to be discouraged from the 
first. It was on the whole a comfort to Mrs. Beever that 
he had little imagination of anything. 

Jean Martle, condemned to Brighton by a father who 
was Mrs. Beever’s second cousin and whom the doctors, 
the great men in London, kept there, as this lady opined, 
because he was too precious wholly to lose and too boring 
often to see—Jean Martle would probably some day have 
money and would possibly some day have sense: even as 
regards a favoured candidate this marked the extent of 
Mrs. Beever’s somewhat dry expectations. They were 
addressed in a subordinate degree to the girl’s “ playing,” 
which was depended on to become brilliant, and to her 
hair, which was viewed in the light of a hope that it would 
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with the lapse of years grow darker. Wilverley, in truth, 
would never know if she played ill; but it had an old- 
fashioned prejudice against loud shades in the natural 
covering of the head. One of the things his cousin had 
been invited for was that Paul should get used to her 
eccentric colour—a colour of which on a certain bright 
Sunday of July Mrs. Beever noted afresh, with some 
alarm, the exaggerated pitch. Her young friend had 
arrived two days before, and now—during the elastic 
interval from church to luncheon—had been despatched to 
Bounds with a message and some preliminary warnings. 
Jean knew that she should find there a house in some 
confusion, a new-born little girl, the first, a young mother 
not yet “up,” and an odd visitor, somewhat older than 
herself, in the person of Miss Armiger, a school-friend of 
Mrs. Bream, who had made her appearance a month 
before that of the child and had stayed on, as Mrs. Beever 
with some emphasis put it, ‘‘ right through everything.” 

This picture of the situation had filled, after the first 
hour or two, much of the time of the two ladies, but it 
had originally included for Jean no particular portrait of 
the head of the family—an omission in some degree 
repaired however by the chance of Mrs. Beever’s having 
on the Saturday morning taken her for a moment into the 
Bank. They had had errands in the town, and Mrs. 
Beever had wished to speak to Mr. Bream, a brilliant, 
joking gentleman, who, instantly succumbing to their 
invasion and turning out a confidential clerk, had received 
them in his beautiful privateroom. ‘‘Shall I ike him?” Jean, 
with the sense of a widening circle, had before this adventur- 
ously asked. ‘* Oh, yes,if you notice him!” Mrs. Beever had 
replied in obedience to an odd private prompting to mark 
him as insignificant. Later on, at the Bank, the girl 
noticed him enough to feel rather afraid of him: that was 
always with her the foremost result of being noticed her- 
self. If Mrs. Beever passed him over, this was in part to 
be accounted for by all that at Eastmead was usually taken 
for granted. The queen-mother as Anthony Bream kept 
up the jest of calling her, would not have found it easy to 
paint offhand a picture of the allied sovereign whom she 
was apt to regard as a somewhat restless vassal. Though 
he was a dozen years older than the happy young prince 
on whose behalf she exercised her regency, she had known 
him from his boyhood, and his strong points and his weak 
were alike an old story to her. 

His house was new—he had on his marriage, at a vast 
expense, made it quite foolishly so. His wife and his 
child were new; new also in a marked degree was the 
young woman who had lately taken up her abode with 
him and who had the air of intending to remain till she 
should lose that quality. But Tony himself—this had 
always been his name to her—was intensely familiar. 
Never doubting that he was a subject she had mastered, 
Mrs. Beever had no impulse to clear up her view by 
distributing her impressions. These impressions were 
as neatly pigeon - holed as her correspondence and her 
accounts—neatly, at least, save in so far as they were 
besprinkled with the dust of time. One of them might 
have been freely rendered into a hint that her young 
partner was a possible source of danger to her own sex. 
Not to her personally, of course; for herself, somehow, 
Mrs. Beever was not of her own sex. If she had been a 
woman—she never thought of herself so loosely—she 
would, in spite of her age, have doubtless been conscious 
of peril. She now recognised none in life except that of 
Paul's marrying wrong, against which she had taken early 
measures. It would have been a misfortune therefore to 
feel a flaw in a security otherwise so fine. Was not perhaps 
the fact that she had a vague sense of exposure for Jean 
Martle a further motive for her not expatiating to that 
young lady on Anthony Bream? If any such sense 
operated, I hasten to add, it operated without Jean’s 
having mentioned that at the Bank he had struck her as 
formidable. 

Let me not fail equally to declare that Mrs. Beever’s 
general suspicion of him, as our sad want of signs for 
shades and degrees condemns me to call it, rested on 
nothing in the nature of evidence. If she had ever really 
uttered it she might have been brought up rather short 
on the question of grounds. There were certainly, at any 
rate, no grounds in Tony’s having, before church, sent a 
word over to her on the subject of their coming to luncheon. 
‘* Dear Julia, this morning, is really grand,” he had written. 
‘‘ We've just managed the move to her downstairs room, 
where they ’ve put up a lovely bed and where the sight of 
all her things cheers and amuses her, to say nothing of 
the wide immediate outlook at her garden and her own 
corner of the terrace. In short, the waves are going 
down and we’re beginning to have our meals ‘ regular.’ 
Luncheon may be rather late, but do bring over your 
eharming little friend. How she lighted up yesterday my 
musty den! There will be another little friend, by-the- 
way—not of mine, but of Rose Armiger’s, the young man to 
whom, as I think you know, she’s engaged to be married. 
He’s just back from China and comes down till 
to-morrow. Our Sunday trains are such a bore that, 
having wired him to take the other line, I’m sending to 
meet him at Plumbury.” Mrs. Beever had no need to 
reflect on these few lines to be comfortably conscious that 
they summarised the nature of her neighbour—down to 
the “‘ dashed sociability,” as she had heard the poor fellow, 
in sharp reactions, himself call it, that had made him 


scribble them and that always made him talk too much 
for a man in what, more than he, she held to be a ‘ posi- 
tion.” He was there in his premature bustle over his 
wife’s slow recovery ; he was there in his boyish impatience 
to improvise a feast ; he was there in the simplicity with 
which he exposed himself to the depredations, to the 
possible avalanche, of Miss Armiger’s belongings. He 
was there moreover in his free-handed way of sending 
six miles for a young man from China, and he was most 
of all there in his allusion to the probable lateness of 
luncheon. Many things in these days were new at the 
other house, but nothing was so new as the hours of meals. 
Mrs. Beever had of old repeatedly dined there on the stroke 
of six. It will be seen that, as I began with declaring, she 
kept her finger on the pulse of Bounds. 


II. 


When Jean Martle, arriving with her message, was ushered 
into the hall, it struck her at first as empty, and during 
the moment that she supposed herself in sole possession 
she perceived it to be showy and indeed rather splendid. 
Bright, large and high, richly decorated and freely used, 
full of *‘ corners” and communications, it evidently played 
equally the part of a place of reunion and of a place of 
transit. It contained so many large pictures that if they 
hadn’t looked somehow so recent it might have passed for 
a museum. The shaded summer was in it now, and the 
odour of many flowers, as well as the tick from the chimney- 
piece of a huge French clock, which Jean recognised as 
modern. The colour of the air, the frank floridity amused 
and charmed her. It was not till the servant had left her 
that she beceme aware she was not alone—a discovery 
that soon gave her an embarrassed minute. At the 
other end of the place appeared a young woman in a 
posture that, with interposing objects, had made her 
escape notice, a young woman bent low over a table at 
which she seemed to have been writing. Her chair was 
pushed back, her face buried in her extended and sup- 
ported arms, her whole person relaxed and abandoned. 
She had heard neither the swing of the muffled door nor 
any footfall on the deep carpet, and her attitude denoted a 
state of mind that made the messenger from Eastmead 
hesitate between quickly retreating on tiptoe or still more 
quickly letting her know that she was observed. Before 
Jean could decide her companion looked up, then rapidly 
and confusedly rose. She could only be Miss Armiger, 
and she had been such a figure of woe that it was a 
surprise not to see her in tears. She was by no meaus 
in tears; but she was for an instant extremely blank, an 
instant during which Jean remembered, rather to wonder at 
it, Mrs. Beever’s having said of her that one really didn’t 
know whether she was awfully plain or strikingly hand- 
some. Jean felt that one quite did know: she was awfully 
plain. It may immediately be mentioned that about the 
charm of the apparition offered meanwhile to her own eyes 
Rose Armiger had not a particle of doubt: a slim, fair girl 
who struck her as a light sketch for something larger, a 
cluster of happy hints, with nothing yet quite ‘ put in” 
but the splendour of the hair and the grace of the clothes— 
clothes that were not as the clothes of Wilverley. The 
reflection of these things came back to Jean from a pair of 
eyes as to which she judged that the extreme lightness of 
their grey was what made them so strange as to be ugly —a 
reflection that spread into a sudden smile from a wide, full- 
lipped mouth, whose regular office, obviously, was to pro- 
duce the second impression. In a flash of small square 
white teeth this second impression was produced and the 
ambiguity that Mrs. Beever had spoken of lighted up—an 
ambiguity worth all the plain prettiness in the world. Yes, 
one quite did know: Miss Armiger was strikingly hand- 
some. It thus took her but a few seconds to repudiate 
every connection with the sombre image Jean had just 
encountered. 

‘* Excuse my jumping out at you,” she said. “I 
heard a sound—I was expecting a.friend.” Jean thought 
her attitude an odd one for the purpose, but hinted a fear 
of being in that case in the way ; on which the young lady 
protested that she was delighted to see her, that she had 
already heard of her, that she guessed who she was. ‘‘ And 
I daresay you've already heard of ‘me.” 

Jean shyly confessed to this and, getting away from 
the subject as quickly as possible, produced on the spot 
her formal credentials. 

‘* Mrs. Beever sent me over to ask if it’s really quite 
right we should come to luncheon. We came out of church 
before the sermon, because of some people who were to go 
home with us. “They ’re with Mrs. Beever now, but she told 
me to come straight across the garden—the short way.” 

Miss Armiger continued to smile. 

‘* No way ever seems short enough for Mrs. Beever !” 

There was an intention in this, as Jean faintly felt, that 
was lost upon her; but while she was wondering her 
companion went on— 

‘** Did Mrs. Beever direct you to inquire of me?” 

Jean hesitated. 

‘*Of anyone, I think, who would be here to tell me in 
case Mrs. Bream shouldn’t be quite so well.” 

‘* She isn’t quite so well.” 

The younger girl’s face showed the flicker of a fear of 
losing her entertainment; on perceiving which the elder 
pursued— 
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‘* But we sha’n't romp or racket—shall we? We shall 


be very quiet.” 

‘* Very, very quiet,” Jean eagerly echoed. 

Her new friend’s smile became a laugh, which was 
followed by the abrupt question: ‘‘ Do you mean to be 
long with Mrs. Beever *” 

‘* Till her son comes home. 
and his term soon ends,” 

‘* And yours ends with it—you depart as he arrives?” 

‘‘Mrs. Beever tells me I positively sha’n’t,” said Jean. 

‘*Then you positively won't. Lverything is done here 
exactly as Mrs. Beever tells us. Don’t you like her son ?” 
Rose Armiger asked. 

‘*T don’t know yet; it’s exactly what she wants me to 
find out.” 

‘* Then you ’ll have to be very clear.” 

‘* But if I find out I don’t?” Jean risked. 

‘**T shall be very sorry for you!” 

‘‘T think then it will be the only thing in this duck 
of an old place that I sha’n’t have liked.” 

Rose Armiger for a moment rested her eyes on her 
visitor, who was more and more conscious that she was 
strange and yet not, as Jean had always supposed strange 
people to be, disagreeable. ‘‘ Do you like me?” she unex- 
pectedly inquired. 

** How can I tell 


You know he’s at Oxford, 


at the end of three minutes ?” 

‘* 7 can tell—at the end of one! You must try to like 
me—you must be very kind to me,” Miss Armiger 
declared. Then she added: ‘* Do you like Mr. Bream ?” 

Jean considered; she felt that she must rise to the 
oceasion. ‘Oh, immensely!” At this her interlocutress 
laughed again, and it made her continue with more 
reserve. ‘*Of course I only saw him for five minutes— 
yesterday at the Bank.” 


‘“Oh, we know how long you saw him!” Miss 
Armiger exclaimed. ‘‘ He has told us all about your 
visit.” 


Jean was slightly awe-stricken : this picture seemed to 
include so many people. ‘* Whom has he told?” 

Her companion had the air of being amused at every- 
thing she said; but for Jean it was an air none the less 
with a kind of foreign charm in it. ‘* Why, the very first 
person was of course his poor little wife.” 

** But I’m not to see her, am 1?” Jean rather eagerly 
asked, puzzled by the manner of the allusion and but 
half suspecting it to be a part of her informant’s general 
ease. 

‘‘You’re not to see her, but even if you were she 
wouldn’t hurt you for it,” this young lady replied. *’ She 
understands his friendly way and likes above all his 
beautiful frankness.” 

Jean’s bewilderment began to lovk as if she too now, as 
she remembered, understood and liked these things. It 
might have been in confirmation of what was in her mind 
that she presently said: ‘‘He told me I might see the 
wonderful baby. He told me he would show it to me 
himself.” 

‘** I’m sure he ’ll be delighted to do that. 
proud of the wonderful baby.” 

‘*T suppose it’s very lovely,” Jean remarked with 
growing confidence. 

‘* Lovely! Do you think babies are ever lovely ?” 

Taken aback by this challenge, Jean reflected a little ; 
she found, however, nothing better to say than, rather 
timidly : ‘‘ 1 like dear little children, don’t you ?” 

Miss Armiger in turn considered. ‘ Not a bit!” she 
then replied. ‘‘ It would be very sweet and attractive of 
me to say I adore them; but I never pretend to feelings I 
can’t keep up, don’t you know ? If you’d like, all the same, 
to see Effie,”’ she obligingly added, ‘‘ I'll so far sacrifice 
myself as to get her for you?” 

Jean smiled as if this pleasantry were contagious. 
** You won’t sacrifice her?” 

Rose Armiger stared. ‘‘ I won't destroy her.” 

‘Then do get her.”” 

‘“* Not yet, not yet!” cried another voice—that of Mrs. 
Beever, who had just been introduced and who, having 
heard the last words of the two girls, came, accompanied 
by the servant, down the hall. ‘‘ The baby’s of no import- 
ance. We’ve come over for the mother. Is it true that 
Julia has had a bad turn ?” she asked of Rose Armiger. 

Miss Armiger had a peculiar way of looking at a person 
before speaking, and she now, with this tranquillity, delayed 
so long to answer Mrs. Beever that Jean also rested her 
eyes, as if for a reason, on the good lady from Eastmead. 
She greatly admired her, but in that instant, the first of 
seeing her at Bounds, she perceived once for all how the 
difference of the setting made another thing of the gem. 
Short and solid, with rounded corners and full supports, 
her hair very black and very flat, her eyes very small for 
the amount of expression they could show, Mrs. Beever 
was so “ early Victorian ’’ as to be almost prehistoric—was 
constructed to move amid massive mahogany and sit upon 
banks of Berlin-wool. She was like an odd volume, 
“sensibly” bound, of some old magazine. Jean knew 
that the great social event of her younger years had been 
her going to a fancy-ball in the character of an Andalusian, 
an incident of which she still carried a memento in the 
shape of a hideous fan. Jean was so constituted that she 
also knew, more dimly but at the end of five minutes, that 
the elegance at Mr. Bream’s was slightly provincial. It 
made none the less a medium in which Mrs. Beever looked 
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superlatively local. ‘That indeed in turn cause] Jean to 
think the old place still more of a ‘* duck.” 

‘*] believe our poor friend feels rather down,” Miss 
Armiger finally brought out. ‘ But I don’t imagine it’s 
she immediately added. 

The contrary of this was, however, in some degree 
foreshadowed in a speech directed to Jean by the footman 
who had admitted her. He reported Mr. Bream as having 
been in his wife's room for nearly an hour, and Dr. Ramage 
as having arrived some time before and not yet come out. 
Mrs. Beever decreed, upon this news, that they must drop 
their idea of lunching and that Jean must go straight 
back to the friends who had been left at the other house. 
It was these friends who on the from church had 
mentioned their having got wind of the the 
quick circulation of which testified to the compactness of 
Wilverley—that there had been a sudden change in Mrs. 
Bream since the hour at which her husband’s note was 


of the least consequence, 


way 
rumour 


written. Mrs. Beever dismissed her companion to Eastmead 


with a message for her visitors. Jean was to entertain 
them there in her stead and to understand that she might 
return to luncheon only in case of being sent for. At the 
door the girl paused and exclaimed rather wistfully 
to Rose Armiger: ‘ Well, 

1» 


then, give her my love! 


ILI. 
** Your young friend,”’ Rose 
‘is as affec- 
pretty : 


commented, 
tionate 
sending her love to people 


as she’s 


she has never seen!” 
‘‘She only meant the 
little girl. I think it’s rather 


nice of her,” said Mrs, 
Beever. ‘‘ My interest in 
these anxieties is always 


confined to the mamma. I! 
thought we were going so 
straight.” 

‘** [dare say we are,” Miss 
Armiger replied. But 
Nurse told me an hour ago 
that I’m not to see her at 
all thismorning. It will be 
the first morning for several 
days.” 

Mrs. Beever was silent a 
little. 
privilege altogether denied 


* You've enjoyed a 


to me.” 

“Ah, you 
member,” said Rose, ** that 
I’m Julia’s oldest friend. 
That’s always the way she 
treats me.” 

Mrs. Beever 
‘*Familiarly, of 
Well, you're not mine ; but 
that’s the way / treat you 
too,”’ she went on. ‘* You 
must wait with me here for 


must re- 


assented, 


course, 


more news, and be as still 
as a mouse,” 

‘* Dear Mrs, Beever,” the 
girl protested, ‘I 
made a noise in all my life!” 

“You will some day 
clever,” Mrs. 


never 


you ‘re 80 
Beever said. 

‘I’m clever enough to 
bequiet.” Then Roseadded, 
less gaily: ‘‘I’m the one 
thing of her own that dear 
Julia has ever had.” 

Mrs. Beever threw back her head. 
her husband °” 

‘**T count Tony immensely ; but in another way.” 

Again Mrs. Beever considered: she might have been 
wondering in what way even so expert a young person as 
this could count Anthony Bream except as a treasure to 
his wife. But what she presently articulated was: ‘‘ Do 
you call him ‘ Tony ’ to himself?” 

Miss Armiger met her question this time promptly. 
‘* He has asked me to—and to do it even to Julia. Don’t 
be afraid!” she exclaimed; ‘‘I know my place, and I 
sha’n’t go too far. Of course he’s everything to her now,” 
she continued, ‘‘ and the child is already almost as much ; 
but what I mean is that if he counts for a great deal more, 
I, at least, go back a good deal further. Though I’m 
three years older, we were brought together as girls by one 
of the strongest of all ties—the tie of a common aversion.” 

‘Oh, I know your common aversion!” Mrs. Beever 
spoke with her air of general competence. 

‘‘ Perhaps, then, you know that her detestable step- 
mother was, very little to my credit, my aunt. If her 
father, that is, was Mrs. Grantham’s second husband, my 
uncle, my mother’s brother, had been the first. Julia lost 
her mother; I lost both my mother and my father. Then 
Mrs. Grantham took me: she had shortly before made her 
second marriage. She put me at the horrid school at 
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Weymcuth at which she had already put her step- 
daughter.” 

‘** You ought to be obliged to her,” Mrs. Beever sug- 
gested, ‘‘ for having made you acquainted.” 

‘** We are—we ’ve never ceased to be. It was as if she 
had made us sisters, with the delightful position for me of 
the elder, the protecting one. But it’s the only good turn 
she has ever done us.”’ 

Mrs. Beever weighed this statement with her alter- 
native, her business manner. ‘Is she really then such a 
monster ?” 

Rose Armiger had a melancholy headshake. 
ask me about her 
be strictly fair. 


‘Don’t 
[ dislike her too much, perhaps, to 
For me, however, I daresay, it didn’t 
matter so much that she was narrow and hard: I wasn’t an 
I could take care of myself, I could fight. 
suffered. Never 


easy victim 
But Julia bowed her head and wus a 
marriage more of a rescue.” 

Mrs. Beever took this in with unsuspended criticism. 
‘** And yet Mrs. Grantham travelled all the way down from 
town the other day simply to make her a visit of a couple 
of hours.” 


** That wasn’t a kindness ” the girl returned; “it was 





Beever cried. 


‘* Why! Are there more than one ?”’ Mrs. 


an injury, and I believe—certainly Julia believes—that it 
was a calculated one. Mrs. Grantham knew perfectly the 
effect she would have, and she triumphantly had it. She 
came, she said, at the particular crisis, to ‘make peace.’ 
Why couldn’t she let the poor dear alone? She only 
stirred up the wretched past and reopened old wounds,” 
lor answer to this Mrs. Beever remarked with some 
irrelevancy : ‘‘She abused you a good deal, I think.” 

Her companion smiled frankly. ‘* Shockingly, I 
believe; but that’s of no importance to me. She doesn’t 
touch me or reach me now.” 

‘* Your description of her,” said Mrs. Beever, ‘is a 
description of a monstrous bad woman. And yet she 
appears to have got two honourable men to give her the 
last proof of confidence.” 

‘* My poor uncle utterly withdrew his confidence when 
he saw her as she was. She killed him—he died of his 
horror of her. As for Julia’s father, he’s honourable if 
you like, but he’s a muff. He’s afraid of his wife.” 

‘* And her ‘ taking’ you, as you say, who were no real 
relation to her—her looking after you and putting you at 
school : wasn’t tnat,”” Mrs. Beever propounded, ‘‘a kind- 
ness?” 

‘‘She took me to torment me—or at least to make me 
feel her hand! ‘ She has an absolute necessity to do that— 
it was what brought her down here the other day.” 


” 








‘You make out a wonderful case,” said Mrs. Beever, 
‘‘and if ever I’m put on my trial for a crime—say for 
muddling the affairs of the Bank—I hope I shall be 
defended by someone with your gift and your manner. 
I don’t wonder,” she blandly pursued, ‘‘ that your friends, 
even the blameless ones, like this dear pair, cling to you 
as they do.” 

‘‘Tf you mean you don’t wonder I stay on here so 
long,” said Rose good-humouredly, ‘‘I’m greatly obliged 
to you for your sympathy. Julia's the one thing I have 
of my own.” 

‘“You make light of our husbands and lovers!” 
laughed Mrs. ‘‘Haven’t I had the pleasure of 
hearing of a gentleman to whom you’re soon to be 


Jeever. 


married ?” 

Rose Armiger opened her eyes—there was perhaps a 
slight affectation in it. She looked, at any rate, as if she 
had to make a certain effort to meet the allusion. ‘‘ Dennis 
Vidal ?” she then asked. 

‘“Why! Are there more than Mrs. Beever 
cried; after which, as the girl, who had coloured a little, 
hesitated in a way that almost suggested alternatives, 
‘Isn’t it a definite engagement?” 

Rose Armiger 
round at the clock. ‘Mr. 
Vidal will here thi: 
morning. Ask him how he 
considers it,” 

One of the doors of the 
hall at this moment opened, 
and Mrs. Beever exclaimed 
with some eagerness ‘‘ Here 
he is, perhaps!” Her eager- 
ness was characteristic; it 
was part of a comprehensive 
vision in which the pieces 
hadalready fallen into sharp 
adjustment to each other. 
The young lady she had been 
talking with had in these 
few minutes, for some rea- 
son, struck her more forcibly 
than ever before as a pos- 
sible object of interest to a 
youth of a candour greater 
even than any it was incum- 
bent on a respectable mother 
to cultivate. Miss Armiger 
had just given her a glimpse 
of the way could 
handle honest gentlemen as 
**muffs.”” She was decidedly 
too unusual to be left out 
If there was 
the least danger of Paul’s 
falling in love with her it 
ought somehow to be ar- 
ranged that her marriage 
should encounter no diffi- 
culty. 

The person now appear- 
ing, however, proved to be 
only Doctor Ramage, who, 
having a substantial wife 
of his own, was peculiarly 
unfitted to promise relief 
to Mrs. Beever’s anxiety. 
He was a little man who 
moved, with a warning air, 
on tiptoe, as if he were 
playing some drawing-room 
game of surprises, and who 
had a face so candid and 
circular that it suggested a 
large white pill. Mrs. 
Beever had once said with 
regard to sending for him : ‘‘ It isn’t to take his medicine, 
it’s totake him. I take him twice a week in a cup of tea.” 
It was his tone that did her good. He had in his hand a 
sheet of notepaper, one side of which was covered with 
writing and with which he immediately addressed himself to 
Miss Armiger. It wasa prescription to be made up, and he 
begged her to see that it was carried on the spot to the 
chemist’s, mentioning that on leaving Mrs. Bream’s room 
he had gone straight to the library to think it out. Rose, 
who appeared to recognise at a glance its nature, replied 
that as she was fidgetty and wanted a walk she would per- 
form the errand herself. Her bonnet and jacket were there; 
she had put them on to go to church, and then, on second 
thoughts, seeing Mr. Bream give it up, had taken them off. 

‘Excellent for you to go yourself,” said the Doctor. 
He had an instruction to add, to which, lucid and prompt, 
already equipped, she gave full attention. As she took 
the paper from him he subjoined: ‘‘ You’re a very nice, 
sharp, obliging person.” 

‘She knows what she’s about!’’ said Mrs. Beever with 
much expression. ‘‘ But what in the world is Julia about?” 

‘*T ‘ll tell you when / know, my dear lady.” 

‘‘Ts there really anything wrong ?” 

‘“‘T’m waiting to find out.” 

Miss Armiger, before leaving them, was waiting too. 
She had been checked on the way to the door by Mrs, 
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she added: 


looked 


be 


she 


of account. 
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Beever’s question, and she stood there with her intensely 
clear eyes on Doctor Ramage’s face. 

Mrs. Beever continued to study it as earnestly. 

“Then you ‘re not going yet ?” 

‘“« By no means, though I’ve another pressing call. I 
must have that thing from you first,” he said to Rose. 

She went to the door, but there again she paused. 

**Is Mr. Bream still with her ?” 

‘* Very much with her—that’s why I’m here. She made 
a particular request to be left for five minutes alone with 
him.” 

‘**So Nurse isn’t there either?” Rose asked. 

‘* Nurse has embraced the occasion to pop down for her 
lunch. Mrs. Bream has taken it into her head that she has 
something very important to say.” 

Mrs. Beever firmly seated herself. 

** And pray what may that be?” 

‘She turned me out of the room precisely so that I 
shouldn’t learn.” 

“I think J know what it is,” their companion, at the 
door, put in. 








ANECDOTAL EUROPE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS,” 


When the news of Sir Augustus Harris’s death reached 
London, my article on the loss of the Drummond Castle was 
not only in type but had probably been sent to press. At 
any rate, it was too late to substitute another for it. By the 
time this appears in print Sir Augustus will have been in 
his last resting-place for nearly a week, but many a day 
will go by before he is entirely forgotten: these few 
recollections will therefore not be altogether out of place. 


They will deal with the man whom, in spite of the 
many articles written about him, few of the writers knew ; 
with the man who was absolutely apart from the popular 
impresario and stage-manager; with the man who coolly, 
dispassionately, and deliberately seated himself in the 
critic’s judgment-seat and almost mercilessly reviewed 
his own doings; with the artistically endowed man who 
laughed in his sleeve year after year at the praise bestowed 
on his spectacular melodramas, gorgeous pantomimes, and 
feats connected with his operatic management. 


For, better than anyone, Augustus Harris knew that, 
from a literary, dramatic, and musical point of view, 








The Burning Village of Stalos. 


and for nearly half an hour he conversed upon the desir- 
ability and value of adaptation in a manner which fully 
convinced me that he had instinctively grasped the question. 
‘* But,” he concluded, ‘‘a translation such as you recom- 
mended first instead of an adaptation would simply prove a 
failure. Englishmen, at any rate the majority of English 
playgoers, do not care to Kom what Frenchmen do or 
would do under the circumstances; consequently, the 
manager must give them something which is utterly absurd 
and impossible, which could not happen, but which will 
make them laugh, unless,” he added, ‘‘ the manager will be 
content to undertake the education of the English play- 
goer, which,” he laughed, ‘‘ would be an expensive 
affair.” 


Shortly after this, I heard that the young fellow to 
whom I had been introduced, and whom, by then, I knew 
to be the son of a famous stage-manager, had taken the 
lease of Drury Lane. Among those who sneered most 
loudly at ‘‘the presumption of the thing” was the late 
John Ryder. ‘ He was telling me,” said the very old- 
fashioned and somewhat narrow-minded actor, ‘‘ that his 
father had been a great stage-manager. I told him that 
my father had been a North-country pilot, but that I 
shculd be very sorry to have to handle a ship off our coast.” 





THE TROUBLE IN CRETE: TURKISH TROOPS RETURNING TO CANEA AFTER FIRING NATIVE VILLAGES. 


“Then what is it ?” Mrs. Beever demanded. 
**Oh, I wouldn’t tell you for the world!” 
this Rose Armiger departed. : 
(To be continued.) 


And with 








Those who read everything that Mr. Kipling writes 
will remember his striking and beautiful story called ‘‘'The 
Miracle of Puran Bagat.” It told of a man who, having 
risen to the highest position in an Indian State, suddenly 
cast riches, position, friends to the winds, and wandered 
forth alone into the world, with no possessions but 
robe, staff, and bowl, to live a life of self-sacrifice and 
to seek spiritual knowledge. Briefly, he became a 
Sannyasin, an Indian word signifying complete renuncia- 
tion of all worldly position. A year passes, and fiction 
becomes fact. An Indian Sannyasin is now amongst us—in 


London. He is known as Swami Vivekananda. Swami 
means ‘‘master”; Vivekananda is the name he took 
upon becoming a Sannydsin. A few days ago he 


delivered a lecture at Prince’s Hall. The audience con- 
sisted of many ladies and a few men, who listened with 
respectful attention and some wonderment to the Swami’s 
discourse. Dressed in a brown garment, shaped like a 
frock-coat, buttoned tight around his throat, with a red 
sash about his waist, and black broadcloth trousers down 
his legs, the Swami discoursed for over an hour in excellent 
English, and with occasional rapt incursions into Sanskrit. 
The subject-matter was a trifle too metaphysical for a 
fashionable London audience. The end of the discourse 
called forth a round of applause, which astonished, if it 
did not altogether please, the Swami. 


From a Sketch by an Eye-Witness. 


this praise was utterly undeserved ; that the words ‘“‘liter- 
ature, dramatic and musical art,” became so many mis- 
nomers when applied to his productions: yet he rarely 
unburdened himself to this effect, not even to Ris familiars— 
in fact, less to his familiars—by which I mean those who, 
in the exercise of their duties, came into contact with him 
every day—than to others. If the true artistic sentiment 
that was in him found vent at all now and then, it was in 
conversation and consultation with his scene-painters, 
a ga goes costume-designers, and costumiers. With 
1is other collaborators, with actors and writers for the 
Press—the latter of whom found him invariably ready to 
oblige—the artistic sentiment was, if not hidden, never 
conspicuously put forward. 


Yet, as I have said, the artistic sentiment was there; 
but he was aware that, reduced to practice, to inexorable 
practice, it would spell ruin to his undertakings. The first 
time I met Augustus Harris dates from a good many years 
ago. He was then playing in ‘‘ Pink Dominoes.”’ He was 
in the company of a friend, a well-known draughtsman, 
and I had not the remotest idea of his identity. the friend 
turned the conversation on the Criterion farce, and I frankly 
gave my opinion, which was to the effect that it was utterly 
silly in its English dress, inasmuch as the conditions of life 
which made the action possible—nay, probable—in Paris 
did not exist in England. 


When I 
whom I had 
life. To my intense surprise he 


ke I was ignorant that the young fellow to 
n introduced knew anything about French 
me in French, 


Ryder only expressed what many people thought. 
They made sure that there would be an attempt on the 
young lessee’s part’ to revive Shakspere on a magnificent 
scale, just as Calvert had done in Manchester ; and, “seoge 
as it may seem, the majority quoted with satisfaction the 
words of Chatterton about Shakspere meaning ruin to the 
manager, as if the ruin that Shakspere spelt was not a 
positive reproach to England. 


We all recollect what happened. Instead of Shakspere 
we were given the most modern of melodramas (/) une 
machine a tiroirs, as the French call it, the evident aim of 
which was to attract the masses by a series of very cleverly 
executed tableaux vivants, the figures of which should tell 
some kind of cock-and-bull story ; a kind of life-size magic- 
lantern entertainment, with a score of lecturers, each sup- 
plying the more or less intelligible explanation of his own 
share in the picture. I do not know whether I was sur- 
prised or disappointed, but I went to see Augustus Harris 
during the performance. He did not ask me what I 
thought of it. In fact, throughout the whole of our 
acquaintance, he never asked my opinion on his produc- 
tions. He always disarmed criticism by one line. ‘On 
fait ce que l’on peut, mon ami, et non ce que l’on veut.” 


Only once he changed the line. That was during the 
Easter week of ’95, a we happened to meet in Paris. 
‘Ici, mon ami,” he said significantly, ‘‘le directeur fait 
ce qu'il veut. But,” he added, ‘‘ here the are artists.” I 
knew what he meant, and I also know that in reality he 
was a greater artist than any of the Paris directors, but that 
he was by circumstances to hide his art. 
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VISIT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 

ANCIENT AND HONOURABLE ARTILLERY 
COMPANY TO LONDON. 


A detachment of the Ancient and Honourable Artillery 
Company of the State of Massachusetts, comprising some 
two hundred officers and men, under command of Colonel 
Walker, is now 
on a 
England. Need- 
point 
origin 
famous 








visit to 


less to 
out, the 
of this 

American regi- 
ment, as its title 
suggests, may be 
traced to our 
own well-known 
London Artillery 
Company, whose 
headquarters are 
in Finsbury, and 
whose Captain- 
General and 
Honorary 
Colonel is the 
Prince of Wales. 
That, again, is a 
survival of the 
fittest of the his- 
toric city Trained 
Bands which in 
the civil war 
between Charles 
and Cromwell wrought such speedy and signal service for 
the Parliament party. 

Eight speeches delivered in Guildhall on the night of 
Thursday, Oct. 27, 1642, have come down to us. It is not 
difficult to imagine that such words as were spoken by 
Lord Saye and Sele on that stirring occasion were not 
forgotten in later times by the men of Boston when they were 
moved to fight for the independence of the commonwealth 
against King George III. of England. ‘‘This is now not 
a time for men to think with themselves that they will be 
in their shops and get a little money. In common dangers, 
let each man take his weapons in his hands; let every man 
therefore shut up his shop, let him take his musket and 
offer himself. readily and willingly. Let him not think 
with himself, Who shall pay me ? But rather let him think 
this: I will go forth to save the kingdom, to serve my 
God, to maintain His true religion, to save the Parliament, 
to save this noble city.” 

The Boston regiment proudly dates its beginnings from 
the year 1638, four years before that speech was spoken. 
On the inner shield of its regimental coat-of-arms it 
displays a steel-clad soldier of the Cromwell period and the 
above-given date. It has always maintained the most 
friendly relationship with the London company; indeed, 
its organisation was primarily due to one Robert Keayne, 
citizen of London and Merchant Taylor, who became a 
member of the Finsbury Company in 1623, and who, fifteen 
years afterwards, passed over to Boston. 

The patriotism of Keayne is inscribed in the State 
records of Massachusetts, albeit the military spirit he 
invoked brought no good to England a century or so later. 
He was a Windsor man, reared under the towers of its 





Photo Notman, Boston 


Cotone, Freeman A. Wacker, 
Commanding the Detachment now in England, 





Castle. The men of Boston hope, during their stay in 
England, to find 

the house Keayne —— 

was born in (so jis pr TE: 
the writeris told), v Oe ym a 
and thus by the | rae as 7 


irony of fate to 
perpetuate the 
memory of a 
citizen of 
London who 
first taught 
Boston citizens 
the art of trail- 
ing a pike and 
handling a 
musket to the 
undoing of the 
mother country. 
But we can now- 








j 
adays afford to ; 
let such remi- 3 | 
. < 
niscences pass. Sj 





Photo Elmer Chickeing, Boston. 
Covoxe. Sipwey M. Hepees. 
Chief of the Boston “* London Committee.’”’ 


International 
arbitration is in 
the air. We 
hope that the 
men of Massa- 
chusetts will on their side see to it that the already 
well-inflated balloon wrought with the red, white, and 
blue banners of England and America shall not fall from 
the sky ‘‘ busted.” 

It is every way befitting that due honour should be paid 
to this representative body of the oldest military organisa- 
tion of the United States, so closely connected by ties of 
friendly relationship with ourselves. It will be gratifying 
to Londoners to know that II.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 





with his usual desire to help forward any worthy move- 
ment tending to international goodwill, has found time, 
from his numerous other social appointments of the 
season, to dine with the Ancients and Honourables of 
Boston, and to inspect them at Marlborough House on the 
day following. 

We may be sure that the Americans will not march 
within sound of Bow Bells without the ever - ready 
courtesy and hospitality of the Lord Mayor greeting them 
friendly, with due civic ceremony and the “ loving cup.” 
We shall, of course, show them all our well-known 
London sights: our venerable Minster of the West, 
our Hall of William Rufus. our world-famous Tower, 
our majestic Cathedral, art galleries, museums, 
parks, theatres, clubs, what not. They will 
be entertained right royally without a doubt at recep- 
tions, banquets, luncheons, suppers galore. Having 
done London, and frankly admitted, we hope, that in the 
month of July of all months in the year we ‘do you 
uncommonly well” (we mean in the social sense), the 
Ancient and Honourable Artillery Company of Massa- 
chusetts will seek out Shakspere’s birthplace, Kenilworth, 
Warwick, Edinburgh, Oxford, Cambridge, Chester, Wales, 
the Lakes, York, Killarney, the Giant's Causeway, and the 
several tourist resorts of our country. They will see the 
picturesque parts of beautiful Derbyshire and travel farther 
afield to North, Central, and South Wales, the North of 
Ireland, and so on. Finally they will -make friends and 
acquaintances, we trust, of our people, and when they return 
home they will be able to tell Americans that the Britisher 
seeks no pleasanter occupation than that of showing his 
goodwill for the people of America. 

It should be stated that Colonel Walker is an old army 
man who fought in the Civil War at the head of the 4th 
Infantry regiment in the Gulf department. At the close 
of his term of 
service he was 
honourably 
discharged, 
receiving this 
indorsement 
from General 
Banks: “He 
[Colonel Walker] 
was an honour- 
able and patriotic 
officer; he was an 
ardent supporter 
of the policy of 
the war and of 
Mr. Lincoln’s 
Administration; 
he never used his 
authority for 
personal pur- 


our 


shops, 


poses, and was 
prompt and 
faithful in the 


performance of 
his duties.”” Se- 
cond in command 
and head of the 
Boston ‘* London 
Committee ” is 
Colonel S. M. 
Hedges. The detachment is accompanied by the Salem Cadet 
Band, under direction of Mr. Jean M. Missud.—C. E. P. 
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SCOTTISH WORKSHOP. 
BY ANDREW LANG. 


When I wrote here, lately, about ‘‘The Loving Ballad of 
Lord Bateman,’ I did not know that there existed a copy 
in manuscript, with coloured illustrations by Thackeray. 
The manuscript was exhibited, in the second week of June, 
at Campden House, on Campden Hill. The drawings are 
much more amusing than those of Cruikshank. Even in 
the prison of the Turk Lord Bateman wears an earl’s 
coronet, with plenty of red velvet. Thackeray kept just 
enough of medisvalism, for example, in the strangely 
crowded galley, where Lord Bateman sits, with his coronet 
on his head, while the unhappy daughter of the Crescent 
waves her despairing farewell. The manuscript would 
charming Christmas Book, and con- 
tain various readings of enormous value to 
editors, like Mr. Forman. In the same little show 
was a faded miniature of a prig in a wig. It was 
ingeniously labelled, ‘‘ The Young Pretender, James VIII., 
of Scotland.” Such are the historical results of universal 


FROM A 


may 
careful 


make a 


education. If James VIII. was the Young Pretender, 
who was the Old one? George I., perhaps, or l’erkin 
Warbeck. 


Talking of pretenders, and of Northumberland, or 
Northumberlee (half of which Lord Bateman claimed as 
his private property), what a joy it is to have Mr. Swin- 
burne back, in what I may respectfully call his old form! 
Here is a poet, if you please—not a pretender; here, in 
the ‘‘Tale of Balen,” is poetry again, which you may 
verily read ‘‘ for human pleasure.” The young men drop 
out their tiny volumes of a hundred widely spaced pages, 
and the welkin rings with, no doubt, merited applause. 


story in which the sheer charm of the magnificent verse 
almost, but not altogether, robs the narrative of your 
attention. Here is spirit, and fire, and greatness; here 
are life and language fresh and, as it were, recreated, a 
paradise of sweet sounds and colours. One would gladly 
make long quotations for the mere pleasure of writing 
them out. The book ren.inds us that we still have a poet, 
one man whose innumerable notes are all his own, 
all unheard before his day; one whose former essays in 
narrative verse were (to my mind) diffuse, but who now 
tells with speed and spirit the tale- 

Of men whose names like stars shall stand, 

Balen and Balan, sure of hand, 

Two brethren of Northumberland ; 

In life and death good knights. 

Since the ‘‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel,” the Border has 
brought forth nothing so worthy of the Border: no echo 
so clear and strong of the lances that were shivered, and 
the harness that rang to sword-strokes on the Marches of 
the Kingdoms. Arthurian tales are apt to be languorous ; 
this poem, refined and accomplished in form, has the spirit 
and strength of ‘‘ Kinmont Willie.” An ingenious critic, Q, 
has written on the abstract character of Mr. Swinburne’s 
later manner, too abstract for my taste, but ‘‘ Balen ” is 
concrete enough. Itis, once more, asin ‘‘ Atalanta,” thirty 
long years ago,a poem which you can read, as we did 
read poetry, thirty years ago, not languidly and critically, 
and making believe to enjoy, but aloud, in solitude, for 
the mere joy of the sound. This may seem a too enthusi- 
astic series of remarks, but one who fancied that he 
was to blame and had lost the power of enjoying new 
poetry, feels like Louis XV. when he met Madame 
Ibu Larry; feels twenty-five again. It is an irreverent 
comparison, for there is nothing meretricious in ‘ The 
Tale of Balen.” 


An anonymous benefactor acquainted with iny ardent 
interest in the purity of the English language as written 
in America, sends a list of ‘‘ New Americanisms,” on a 
postcard. My friend, Professor Matthews, no less warmly 
concerned about the undefiled perfection of the language 
on our side of the sea, collects ‘‘ Briticisms,”’ and it takes 
him a year to make a bag. My correspondent writes that 
his list is *‘ culled at random from the current number of 
Harper's Magazine for June. He gives his examples thus— 


1. “To call on girls Sunday after- 
noons. | 


2. ** He was so alone."’ 
3. ** His heart had slowed up.’ 
4. ‘She isn’t such a good-looker | 


’ » Brander Matthews. 


as you are.”” 


5. ** Along about nine o’clock.”’ j ne 
6. ‘I’m through with him."’ { John Kendrick Bangs. 
7 


‘**So stoop-shouldered.”’ 


James Barnes. 


** Tocallon girls Sunday afternoons” : we say ‘‘on Sunday 
afternoons.” Mr. Matthews’s idiom I take for a kind of 
Greek genitive, ‘‘ to call on girls Sunday afternoons’.”” In 
No. 2 I do not feel so certain that the phrase is much 
more American than British. Perhaps we say, ‘‘ so much 


alone,” or, ‘‘so lonely,” not ‘‘so alone.” No. 3 is 
technical. To ‘‘slow up”’ is hardly classical English ; one 
might even prefer, ‘‘ his heart had slowed down.” In an 


American patriotic song of victory one remembers reading, 
‘They bloodied up that day.” But this may have been a 
private license of language, not a national aberration, and 
to ‘‘slow up” may be an invention of Mr. Matthews’s 
There are many such examples in Keats, coin- 


own. 
ages of the poet’s brain, not Briticisms at all. So Mr. 
Matthews may have forged ‘‘to slow up,” in the 


fiery hour of composition. So, too (4), ‘‘she isn’t such a 
good-looker as you are” (if it means ‘‘ not so fair to mortal 
view”) may be a private coinage, not an Americanism. I 
never saw the expression before; it may be a hapas 
legomenon, and the sense may be elucidated by the context. 
As to ‘‘along about nine o’clock” (5), ‘‘ along” seems 
superfluous. ‘‘ I'm through with him” probably signifies 
‘*T have had enough of him,” “‘ I am done with him,” or 
‘* | have exhausted my interest in him.” I had read Mr. 
Bangs’s tale, cited by my correspondent, and thought it 
rich in unfamiliar idioms: Americanisms I shall not call 
them, for they may (as in Keats’s case) be due to the 
boiling and exuberant genius of the author. Mr. Barnes’s 
(7) ‘so stoop-shouldered” sounds like a freshly minted 
poetic phrase, warm from the brain of the author. Thus a 
fair critic will not, without further evidence, name these 
seven flowers of speech Americanisms. The first is 
certainly a national phrase, ail so, I fancy, is the fifth. 
On the rest judgment is reserved. 





Londoners are beginning to wonder vaguely why they 
cannot have open-air restaurants in the parks like those in 
the Champs Elysées. It is an idea which often comes 
with an exceptionally fine summer, and is forgotten when 
the season changes. Mr. John Hollingshead suggests 
that something better might have been done with the 
Green Park than to allow it to become ‘‘an open-air 
doss-house for tramps.” ‘True, there is a little music in 
the Green Park, but it might be supplemented by a 
restaurant and even by a café chantant. These things, 


however, are not likely to commend themselves to the 
First Commissioner of Works. 
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‘*‘Rayther a sudden pull up, ain’t it, Sammy?” ‘ Nota 
bit on it; she'll vish there was more,” expresses in 
Wellerian terms the chief fault we have to find with 
Mr. James Payn’s most interesting novel, The Dis yppear- 
ance of George Driffeil (Smith and Elder). We thought 
ourselves clever to have guessed the secret of George 
Driffell’s disappearance before it was divulged by the 
author, but our cleverness had overshot the mark in 
expecting another explanation of the manufacturer's 
almost incredible recklessness. ‘‘As regards our rela- 
tions with the fuir sex,’”’ observes the detective of the 
story with perfect truth, ‘‘ character has little to do with a 
lapse ; no, nor age, nor station, nor any other circumstance 
which might seem to presume our innocence. Unlike 
drunkards who break out at intervals after previous 
indulgence, we may break out in this direction at auy time, 
and without the least sign of previous weakness.”” As 
every man, then, whatever his age, character or record, is 
liable to this nympholepsy, George Driffell, in spite of his 
age, character, and record, might conceivably have fallen a 
victim thereto; but surely so calculating and cautious a 
man as the canny manufacturer would not have risked 
almost certain detection, conviction, and penal servitude 
by remaining in London. When, therefore, we found him 
living without the shadow of a shade of apprehension in 
London, we concluded that his wife had been the bigamist, 
and that his serenity was due to his certainty of being 
beyond the reach of the law. Hence our clever- 
ness overshot the mark, and was naturally dis- 
appointed by the sudden pull-up of the story 
without an explanation of George Driffell’s 
verfect happiness underneath this dread sword of 
Jamocles. It must not be supposed, however, 
that ‘The Disappearance of George Driffell” isa 
mere detective story, or, in other words, a mere 
riddle. On the contrary, you are far more 
interested in the personages whose fortunes are 
bound up incidentally with those of the 
levanting manufacturer than in his fate or in 
his secret. 





Behind the Arras. By Bliss Carman, (Elkin 
Mathews.)— Mr. Carman has pregnant things to 
say, and his verse does not step lightly. He is 
exacting, and will take all your thoughts to 
follow him. His is young, impatient, vigorous 
poetry : it is modern and civilised in its insiste 
asking of grave questions, The soul in the house 
that the passions and conflicts and falls and 
victories of dead men have furnished looks life 
and death in the face, and will not be put off with 
conventions and disguises. There is not a poem 
in the book which has not a certain depth and 
width of thought. His imagination is far- 
reaching : occasionally, indeed, the thought 
suffers from being chased too long and _ too 
closely. The book stands out by comparison 
with light, easy, polished minor poetry. It 


suggests that it may have been born with 
throes. ‘The Face in the Stream,” ‘‘ A Song 
before Sailing.” ‘*The Night Express,” ‘‘ The 


Dustman,”’ ** The Sleepers”’—in these Mr. Carman 
has got his thought out of the rough marble. 
In some of the other poems it is yet shapeless, 
and needing the hand of the craftsman. Mr. 
Carman admires Mr. Francis Thompson: hb 
must avoid his pitfalls of long words and strange 
words. But he has a distinction of strength and 
manhood, and the poems are of flesh and blood. 
The designs by Mr. Meteyard are in excellent 
agreement with the verse. 


‘‘ As Others See Us”’ is the general title of a 
new series of translations of bovks, in each of 
which some ‘intelligent foreigner’ has com- 
municated to his countrymen his impressions of 
England and the English. The conception is a 
good one, but everything depends on the foreign 
observer's qualifications for the task. A model 
book of the kind was Emerson’s “‘ English Traits,” 
in which our shortcomings, as they appeared to 
a penetrating American philosopher, with a con- 
siderable personal knowledge of English life, 
were frankly pointed out, while justice was done 
to the traits which he saw to be distinctly good 
in our national character. ‘‘ As Others See Us,” 
edited by Mr. Joseph Jacobs, does not begin 
very promisingly with 7'he England of To-Day, 
from the Portuguese of Oliveira Martins, trans- 
lated by C. J. Willdey (George Allen). Senhor 
Martins is not an Emerson, and even were he 
much more sagacious and impartial than he is, 
his experience of England appears to have been 
very limited, as regards both time and place. 
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Desdemona, Juliet. The heroine in ‘ Coriolanus” is not 
his wife, Virgilia, but his mother, Volumnia. 


The Pilgrim avd Other Poems. By Sophie Jewitt. 
(Macmillan. )—Mrs, Jewitt has lyrical grace and fluency, 
an unfailing sweetness of expression, and a measure of 
thought and fancy. Some of her sonnets are so good that 
one wonders why one is not more moved by them, until 
one recognises that her poetry is not absolutely essential. 
No passionate impulse has given her verse wings, nor did 
it want the occasion of strong emotion to come into being. 
She is at home with rondeaus and such artificial measures, 
which are by right the vehicle of a pretty faney rather 
than of anything more vital. Ilers is a womanly spirit, 
and her verse, tender and unexacting, will give pleasure to 
many for whom genius might prove a stumbling-block. 
Purity and simplicity are among the qualities of her verse, 
which has something in common with that of her country- 
man Longfellow, ‘* loved of lorn women.” 


An interesting and suggestive book to others besides 
politicians has just appeared, Mr. Henry W. Lucy’s 
Diary of the Home-Rule Parliament 1892-1895 (Cassell and 
Co.). it brings home to you in the most striking an] even 
startling way the unballasted heeling over from side to 
side of the constituencies within short intervals. In 1886 
the electors returned the Conservatives with a majority of 
116 against Mr. Gladstone and Home Rule; six years 
later, in 1892, they returned the Liberals with a majority 
of 40 for Home Rule, a verdict which they reversed over- 





WRITERS OF THE DAY: NO. VII.—MR. JAMES PAYN. 


The popular novelist, whose latest story, “The Disappearance of George Driffell,” is 
reviewed in these columns, has now for some eight years been particularly well known to 
readers of The Illustrated London News as the genial author of ‘‘ Our Note Book.” 
born at Cheltenham in 1830, and spent his schooldays at Eton. 
Woolwich Academy he went to Trinity College, Cambridge, and before taking his degree 
published a volume of verse entitled “‘ Stories from Boccaccio.” 
of Chambers’s Journal, in the pages of which his first two novels, “‘ A Family Scapegrace” 
and ‘‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,”’ achieved great popularity. 
Her,” “ High Spirits,’ ‘‘ For Cash Uniy,’’ 
prolific pen have since won a widespread vogue. 
year he was editor of the Cornhill Magazine, which first gave to the world many of his * * * . * 
entertaining “ Recollections,’ literary and autobiographical, since extended and repub- 
lished in several pleasant volumes. 





For aught that his volume shows to the 
contrary, his visit to England may have lasted only a 
week or two, and have been confined to London, with 
no more distant excursions than to Richmond, Hampton 
Court, and Ascot. Yet a view of the London “lions,” 
perambulations of its streets and parks, with apparently 
a very slender personal knowledge of its home life, 
entitles him, he seems to think, to indulge in such 
a sweeping generalisation as the following: ‘‘ The English 
idea of civilisation, formal and showy as it is, consists 
in little else than vanity, self-indulgence, and appetite. 
It is just the natural idea of a savage.” It 1s not 
wonderful, if a little pharisaical, that with such an 
opinion of English civilisation, the Senhor declares that he 
is ‘‘ happy at not having been born an Englishman.” The 
translation reads pretty smoothly, but the editor’s vigilance 
seems sometimes at fault. For instance, foremost in the 
list of those whom Senhor Martins considers to be the 
most perfect of Shakspere’s heroines we have ‘ Virginia,” 
a character unknown to Shakspere’s English readers; 
robably Virgilia, the wife of Coriolanus, was intended. 
ut she is, and was meant to be, an insignificant and 
almost colourless personage, and not worthy to be named 
in the same breath with Imogen (here spelt ‘‘ Imogene”), 








whelmingly within but three years. Mr. Gladstone was 
staying at Dalmeny when there arrived a telegram in 1892 
announcing the issue of the last doubtful contest in the 
General Election. The little group gathered i.. the library 
was not ungovernably enthusiastic at the aggregate results. 
One, gallantly putting the best face upon it, said ‘* Well, 
we shall have a majority of forty.” ‘‘ ‘Too small, too 
small,’ said Mr. Gladstone, slowly shaking his head and 
speaking in those deep tragic tones he reserves for 
occasions of greatest storm and stress.” Mr. Lucy’s 
Notes are vivid, picturesque, and dramatic. 


You look back to the title-page upon reading The Sin 
of Hagar (Hutchinson and Co.) to reassure yourself that it 
really is by so practised a novelist as Helen Mathers. Its 
witch and wizard, Byronic villain who turns hero, and 
gushing hero who turns villain—all seem to have been 
conceived in a girls’ school. Hagar, on whom a world of 
morbid sympathy is wasted, murders her father because he 
subjected her in the interests of science to hypnotic experi- 
ments. Nevertheless, she proceeds to subject to infinitely 
more infernal hypnotic experiments the one friend who 
had stood by her in her trouble. This is a feeble little 
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creature appropriately called ‘‘ Sweetie,” whose fiancé’s 
love Hagar covets. Having failed, but only just failed, to 
hypnotise her into falling in love with his Byronic rival, 
Hagar uses her powers to estrange Sweetie from her husband 
by making her appear to him a drunkard, a virago, and a 
murderess. ‘‘ Intoxication! I produced all its effects in 
her by merely making her ook at the wine. Her fury— blows 
even! The emanations from a few grains of jusquiame that 
I put near her produced those scenes. Murder! I myself 
placed the poison in the glass, but suggested to her that 
she was giving you a love-philtre, which she did, clumsily 
enough.” A hypnotiser of this power turned loose in a 
novel allows the personages to be as wildly inconsistent as 
they choose. The greatest of all the surprises of this kind, 
however, isto discover at the close that Hagar herself is rather 
an ill-used person, more sinned against than sinning. When 
all her crimes are brought home to her she commits suicide, 
but ‘‘ made a finer end, and went away as it had been any 
christom child.” ‘Looking in her mirror as she turned 
round and round on her finger the hollowed-out seal-ring 
which held the poison, it occurred to her what a loss such 
beauty as hers would be to a mostly unbeautiful world of 
humans; and she wondered idly if the blue of her eyes 
would go back to the sea, the glory of her skin to the heart 
of a rose, the indestructible spirit of her to the God who 
made it fair, till her father’s devilish training had fouled 
and ruined it,” 


Among the stirring stories in The Honour of the Flag 
(Fisher Unwin), Mr. Clark Russell confides to us adven- 
tures of his own when a midshipman, which bear 
out his contention that the sailor goes to sea 
holding his life in his hand. But surely he is 
unjust in suggesting that the landsman does not 
realise this. It is our realisation of it that gives 
Mr. Clark Russell such scope as only a nautical 
novelist would be allowed. As the constant sense of 
danger and dependence makes the sailor super- 
stitious, so the vivid realisation of these con- 
ditions makes the landsman credulous. If, for 
instance, the scene of ‘* The Adventures of Three 
Sailors” were laid anywhere but in mid-ocean 
who could accept its improbabilities ? Three 
sailors, adrift in mid-ocean, immediately after 
feeling the shock of a seaquake, are amazed by 
the sight of two ships of the olden time locked 
together in a death grapple. They had been 
floated up from fathomless depths and the rest 
and rust of a hundred years on the body of a 
dead whale! At the moment of the seaquake 
the whale was swimming towards the wrecks, 
and the explosion at once killed the whale and 
shot the two interlocked ships on to its back 
a dead whale being sutficiently buoyant to float 
not only itself but two great ships! Whata boy’s 
story it would make if the pirate ship were 
treasure-laden! And, indeed, we fear that only 
a boy’s indiscriminating appetite for marvels 
could swallow it, even as it stands, without a 
qualm. 





A LITERARY LETTER. 


Most of the unfavourable criticism of Mr. Stephen 


Crane’s ‘‘ Red Badge of Courage” has come 
from his own country. Here its merits have 


been fully: recognised. It may be of interest, 
however, to state that General Sir Evelyn Wood 
than whom a braver man never lived—has 
expressed the opinion that Mr. Crane’s work is 
quite the finest thing in that line that has ever 
been done, and that the intuitions of the boy 
who has never seen war are worth far more 
than the experiences of any writer known to him, 
even though he may have been in the thick of 
the fiercest battle. 

* > > *. * 

I have it on indisputable authority that all 
the stories concerning Mr. Astor's negotiations 
with Mr. Bok, of the Ladies’ Home Journal, are 
pure fiction. Mr. Astor, it would seem, has no 
new journalistic enterprises in contemplation, 
and so far as his existing publications are 
concerned, he shares with the public the opinion 
that he is being thoroughly well served. 

* o os * 





Mr. Frederick Greenwood writes to remind 
me that Mr. J. M. Barrie’s ‘‘ Auld Licht Idylls” 
was dedicated to him, and I have Mr. Barrie’s 
endorsement that Mr. Greenwood was literary 
godfather of the Kailyard school of fiction. It 
was, I may add, ‘‘ When a Man’s Single,” that 
Mr. Barrie dedicated to another of his dear 
friends—-Dr. Robertson Nicoll. 


Mr. James Bowden has retired from the firm of 
Ward, Lock, and Bowden, of which he has been 
managing director, and will start an independent 
business, thusadding yetanotherto the muster roll of English 
publishers. Mr. Bowden was associated with Mr. Ward and 
the late Mr. George Lock, the two founders of the firm, 
for a quarter of a century, and of late he has been 
full of many projects which have given lustre to the house 
in Salisbury Square—notably the Windsor Magazine, now, 
I understand, an assured success. A great deal of credit is 
also due to Mr. Bowden for the immense strides which the 
firm has made in securing a more modern and tasteful 
JSormat for their books. 


> * * * 
Mr. Robert Barr, the well-known author, is aeneey 


very indignant at the statement made by the New Yor 
Sun to the effect that he has been confined in an asylum for 


inebriates. Mr. Barr proposes to bring an action against 
the Sun for libel. 
. * . . * 


Miss Jeannette Gilder, the editor of the New York 
Critic, is at present on a visit to England. Mr. Louis 
Becke, whose Australian stories have been so widely 
read in this country, will arrive here very shortly from 
Sydney. O. K. 8. 
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THE SAILORS AT-THE 
BY DEAN BUTCHER. 
Rome, June 15. 
All the week Rome has been “occupied” in a purely 
friendly way by the British. The Mediterranean Fleet is 
at Civita Vecchia, and Admiral Culme-Seymour has allowed 
leave toa large number of officers, bluejackets, and marines, 
who have been seeing the wonders of the Eternal City with 
a thoroughness which is absolutely British. They have 
walked through the long galleries of the Vatican with, it must 
be confessed, somewhat weary faces. They have driven 
through the superb Borghese Gardens, now in perfection, 
for Rome, like Cairo, is at its best when the fashionable 
world deserts it. Amid the groves of chestnut and ilex on 
the lawny slopes they have enjoyed themselves immensely, 
forgetting, we hope, those long months of restraint on the 
coast of Asia Minor, when they were ‘‘ spoiling for a fight ” 
with the Turk. They have climbed the Pincian and made 
acquaintance with its ‘silent family,” as the marble 
statues of Italian heroes that cover it are aptly named ; 
they have explored the Castle of St. Angelo, and wondered 
at its grim prisons, and speculated how long it would resist 
modern siege-guns ; but chiefly have they delighted in the 
bright, busy streets, and the carriages that take you any- 
where almost for a paper lira! 


SISTINE. 


Last Sunday, however, there was a striking and unique 
ceremonial at which the tars assisted, and where they 
showed themselves in a new attitude. His Holiness 
Pope Leo XIII., though he has only lately recovered from 
illness and is weak from old age, announced his desire to 
see the Roman Catholic officers and sailors who were in 
Rome at a celebration of Mass at the Sistine Chapel. 


Thither, fortunate in getting an admission, I proceeded 
at seven o'clock, for though the Mass was announced to 
begin at eight, I was told it was well to be early. Through 
the long galleries which you enter from the Gate of Bronze, 
past the colossal bas-relief of Constantine, I hurried, ticket 
in hand, between groups of Papal Guards. On entering 
the chapel, one of the attendants in evening dress, with 
a gold chain, designated me a seat. Here I waited an 
hour and a half; but who can esteem it other than a 
privilege to be allowed to sit and wonder in the Sistine ? 
Of course the stir of the gathering and expectant crowd 
distracted me somewhat. One's eye wandered from the 
Prophets, Archangels, and Sybils on the walls, to the 
yellow and red Papal Guards (the one nearest me would have 
been a model for ‘‘ Le Balafre” in ‘‘ Quentin Durward”), 
and to the grave cardinals and priests and choristers who 
took their places, often with a kindly word to the visitor 
for whom they had secured admission. At ten minutes 
before eight there is a murmur and a straining of necks, 
then a clink of swords, and Admiral Culme-Seymour and his 
staff enter, followed by the guests of the day, the fresh 
hearty sunburnt bluejackets seeming to bring the 
breezy air of Devonshire along with them into the 
crowded chapel. It is surprising to see with what 
quietness and quickness they take possession of the 
whole place—officers with their gold lace and epaulettes 
in front, blue-shirted sailors in the middle, and a fringe of 
red-coated marines at the back. So all the vacant area is 
filled, from the open screen which keeps back the ordinary 
spectators, to the altar with its crimson baldachino, lights, 
and crucifix, to which every sailor bows as he enters. 
The unwonted guests have just time to settle in their places 
when the heavy curtained doors openand the Guards form up. 
A few clergy file in, then the gentlemen in the seventeenth- 
century costume of black silk, and last, in his golden chair of 
state (sel/a yestaturia), borne by servants in crimson velvet, 
the Holy Father. The pageant has been so often described 
and painted that it is familiar to everyone. Suffice it 
to say that the Pope looked marvellously well, smiled 
graciously, and showered blessings on all with ‘his 
slender, white, benedictive hand.” The Mass began, and 
as it proceeded I was struck by the intense reverence of 
the sailors. At certain times, when all knelt, the floor of the 
Sistine, from the altar and its ministering priests to the place 
where I stood, presented a mase of bowed English heads, 
The service lasted long, but the most striking point was 
reserved for its close. As the Pope was borne out in the 
same stately procession, blessing as he went, the sailors, 
one and all, broke out intc three strong ringing British 
cheers. Were these sounds ever heard before in the 
Sistine Chapel ? 








The muzzling order is assailed by an organisation called 
the National Canine Defence League. e argument of 
the League is that as so many dogs have been destroyed 
since the order came into ee» Geen can be no further 
need for it. This seems scarcely conclusive, neither does 
the suggestion that the authorities are controlled by the 
‘‘ pro-Pasteurian party,” whatever that may be. The 
League appears to think that if there is such a disease as 
rabies it is caused by muzzles. People who do not accept 
this theory will not mind being called pro-Pasteurans. 


The Brighton Railway Company are announcing that, 
commencing Wednesday, July 1, the Night Special Express 
Service by the Newhaven and Dieppe route, London to 
Paris and the Continent, through the charming scenery of 
Normandy, to the Paris terminus near. the Madeleine, 
leaving London for Paris 8.50 p.m. every week-day and 
Sunday, carrying the late mail from London to the Con- 
tinent. will not leave until 9.45 p.m., and be accelerated to 
arrive in Paris at the same time, 7.45 a.m. 


- CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications for this department should he addressed to the Chess Editor. 


H 8 Brawpretna (Fairhlme).—There are collections by Laws, Rayner, and 
other composers, but you had better apply for’a list to J M Brown, 
19, Bagby Street, 2 

Crevacier Desanoss. 
in due order. 

J McRoserr (C ).—All your problems are faulty, and in any case 
too weak for publication. 

F W Awnprew (Lower Clapton). 
familiar with the ropes to desire it. 
examined. 

W Broo e (Stratford).—You had better send us a diagram of the amended 
problem, and let us see the other at the same time. 

T Isaac (Maldon).—1. Kt to Kt 7th solves the problem. 

il T Arrersury.—We fail to see your point. The move you object to is 
obviously the most powerful at White's command, and speedily leads to a 
won game. What more do you want? 

Correct Sotvutions or Prosiems Nos. 2717 and 2718 received from C A M 
Penang) ; of No. 2722 from G M Towle (Quebec) ; of No. 2723 from Otto 
Sehmid (Zurich), F R Barratt (Northampton), J M Gretton (Boulogne), 
and Uliver Icingla ; of No. 2724 from Ubique, J L Ralph (Purley), Oliver 
Ieingla, J Priestley, Otto Schmid (Zurich), J M Gretton (Boulogne), 
© RM (Apr), F R Barratt (Northampton), J Bailey (Newark), Dr Gold- 
smith (Lee-on-the-Solent), Albert Wolff, Captain J A Challice (Great 
Yarmouth), H H (Peterborough), G T Hughes (Athy), C W Smith 
Stroud), J D Tucker (Leeds), John McRobert (Crossgar), C A Hill 
Liverpool), Marie 8 Priestley (Bangor, County Down), and H M 


Your problem appears sound, and shall be published 


No spology is necessary; we are too 
e further contribution shall be 


Farrington. 

Correct So.tutions or Prositem No. 2725 received from Mark Dawson 
Horsforth), F Leete (Sudbury), Sorrento, H M Farrington, J D Tucker 
Leeds), H H (Peterborough), Oliver Icingla, Martin F, J L Ralph, HS 

Brandreth, W H Williamson (Belfast), Meursius (Brussels), Alpha, 
W P Hind, R H Brooks, F R Barratt (Northampton), B Copland 
Chelmsford), Fred J Gross, Tuxen (Newcastle), R Worters (Canterbury), 
F Waller (Luton), C M A B, W C D Smith (Northampton), Captain 
Spencer, Shadforth), F A Carter (Maldon), M Rieloff, Henry Le Jeune, Fr 
Fernando (Glasgow), Joseph T Pullen (Exeter), Frank Proctor (Knocke), 
Marie 8 Priestley (Bangor, County Down), J Cook (Durham), Mrs Wilson 
Plymouth), H T Atterbury, Castle Lea, C W Smith (Stroud), J 8 Wesley 
Exeter), T Roberts, Mrs Kelly (of Kelly), F James (Wolverhampton), 
Dr r St, E B Foord (Cheltenham). The Cra‘g-y-don (LJandudno), M A 
Eyre (Boulogne), A J Murton (Merthyr), Isaac (Maldon), 8 Davis 
Leicester), T Chown, H Rodney, C E Perugini, C R H, E P Vulliamy, 
Frater, M Burke, Bluet, J H Downes (E:st Finchley), Hereward, C E M 
(Ayr), W d’A Barnard (Uppingham), Albert Ludwig (Alsace), Dawn. 
and Professor Charles Wagner (Vienna). 





So.ution or Prosiem No. 2724.—By W. R. Coz. 





WHITE. BLACK 
1.Q to K R 8th Any move 
2. Kt or R mates 

PROBLEM No. 2727. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in two moves. 





CONSULTATION CHESS. 
Game played at the Hastings Chess Club between Messrs. Brnp and CHarman 
on the one side and Messrs. Fixw and Mr. J. H. Buacxsurye on the other. 
Two Knights Defence.) 


BLACK (F.and B.) | warre (B.andC.) sracx (F. and B.) 


wate (B. and C.) 


1. P to K 4th P oK 4th 16. Kt takes B 
2.KttoKB3rd KttoQB3rd 17. P takes Kt Kt to B 3rd 
8. Bto Bath Kt to B ard 18. Ktto Kt ard Kt to Q 5th 
4. Kt to Kt 5t P to Q 4th 
5. PtakesP Kt to QB 4th w.. ~R A A 
Cc 
6. ) 19. Q to Qsq B to R 3rd 
5 ee kes P 20. R to K sq Q to R 5th 
to K 3rd R to Q 8q 


. 21. 
So far the game is strictly in accordance | 
with the books. but now B to K and ought 22. Kt to Q 2nd 


Q 
to have been the continnation. | ‘There seems nothing better, 


3 
z 
oF) 
; 


8. Et to @ B aed Bek oe | is threatened by Kt to K 7th (ch), ete 
9. Kt to f Castles h¢ : 

10.QtK2nd PtoKRart |3 KitoBad  Omaor 

1 Oe eee cual EKO Rwontaa 
Son 25. 5t] to 2 
White has lost the advantage of tle first 96. Kt to Q R 4th Rto 3, 3rd 

move, and never reguins it. 27. Rto K 4th B to Kt 2nd 

1S nek e R to K sq 28. R to B 4th R takes P (ch) 

3 eno R 3rd pad ph, The ending is very neat. 

15. P to Q 3rd B to B sq ped yf R to Kt 3rd 

16. Kt to Q 2nd 30. P to B 4 Q to Q 2nd 
Here B to Q 2nd seems preferable. If R 31. P to Kt 4th Q ~~ (ch) 

takes P, White regains the Pawn by Kt to | 32- K to K sq B takes Kt and 

QR 4th. , wins. 


CHESS IN AMERICA. 
Game played between the Philadelphia and Menhattan Chess Clubs. 
(Sicilian Defence.) 


WHITE BLACK WHITE BLACK 
(Mr. Baird, (Mr. H. G. Voigt, (Mr. Baird, (Mr. H.G Voigt, 
New York Philadelphia). New York). Philadelphia). 
1. P to K 4th P to Q B 4th thirteenth move in the best way. He 
2 KttoK Band Kt toa Bard | eta coated ane Pee B 
3. PtoQ4 P takes P h. Now hi liy drif oah 
iKteksP Pokum |auau° 
5. Kt takes Kt 14. P to K B 4th 
This continuation seems hardly so good | 15. Kt to Kt 3rd P to Rbth 
as B to K 3rd. 16. Kt to R sq P to B 6th 
5. Kt P takes Kt 17. BtoB P takes P 
6. B to Q 3rd Bto K Kt2nd / 18. K takes R to B 6th 
7. Castles P to Q 3rd 19. Kt to Kt 3rd QtQ 
8 iy oir Be & B 3rd 20. K to R 2nd R takes Q B P 
9. to “ ‘astles . - el 
10. R to K sq RweQxteq jaytficieaun *oe 
11. P to K R 3rd 21. P takes R Kt to B6th (ch) 
The object of this move is not apparent. | 22. K to R Kt takes R 
11. Q to B 2nd 23. R takes Kt takes Q 
12. Q to B 2nd Kt to Q 2nd 2%. BtoQ R 6th Q takes P (ch) 
13. R to Q Kt sq Kt to K 4th 25. K to Kt sq Kt to K 8th 
14. Kt to B aq 





The mate is forced. White can onl 
White does mot mest Black's powerful | delay ii by few anclucs chorea ’ 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 

BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 
A curious circumstance has been reported from San Marcos, 
Texas, with reference to the discovery of a new member of 
the amphibian class, which ranks the frogs, newts, and like 
creatures as its typical representatives. These animals all 
begin life with gills and end life with lungs. In some 
instances the gills disappear when lungs are developed, this 
being the case with the frogs, toads, aud newts; while in 
others of the class the gills remain to co-exist with the 
lungs thronghout life. In the latter instance we find the 
typical cmpliblen characteristics, because the animal is 
truly fitted for a life on land and in water. ‘he best 
known of the group which has gills and lungs co-existent 
is the Proteus of the underground caves of Carniola and 
Dalmatia. It is a long-bodied, whitish-coloured animal, 
the absence of colour being due, no doubt, to its life 
below ground. ‘The four Nanbs are very weak, and its eyes, 
on the theory of disuse, are of very small size. On each 
side of its neck are three plume-like gills and two gill- 
clefts. 


The Proteus has now a companion in the singular 
creature which has appeared at San Marcos in a manner 
as curious as its history is interesting. It seems that an 
artesian well was being bored at the locality just named. 
The bore had reached a depth of 188 ft. With the upward 
rush of water came a variety of zoological specimens, in 
the shape of crustaceans (animals of the shrimp class), and 
among them the new amphibian. All the crustaceans are 
white and destitute of eyes, while-their feet and their 
feelers are extremely long: a circumstance not unknown 
in deep-sea forms, and presenting us evidently with an 
adaptation to the dark, since these elongated members will 
do “ty as touch-organs, warning their possessors of the 
preence of their prey, or of enemies. ‘The new — 
is completely blind, and its legs are also remarkably de- 
velo They are very long and slender, and are credited 
with serving as tactile organs. The tail is adapted for 
swimming. The colour of the body is white, speckled 
on the upper surface with greyish dots. 


This, I say, is a very curious find. The well has evidently 
tapped some underground lake or cistern, to which these 
creatures have gained access, and in which they exist as 
naturally as do their congeners above ground. How interest- 
ing it would be if the original track of these creatures from 
the upper to the nether world could be traced; for I pre- 
sume nobody supposes the subterranean depths represent 
their original habitat. At least they must be the descendants 
of amphibians which were the children of light. It would 
form an interesting point to note the exact development of 
the lungs in this new amphibian, on which the name 
Typhlomolge rathbuni has been bestowed. If the creature's 
existence is wholly aquatic, we might expect the lungs to 
exhibit signs of a rudimentary or vestigial kind, indicating, 
like the eyes, the effects of disuse. 


Under the auspices of the Apollinaris Company, a very 
valuable mineral water, adapted for medicinal purposes, 
has been introduced into this country under the name of 
‘** Apenta.” This product is a bitter water, derived pure 
and in a perfectly natural condition, from the Uj Hunyadi 
springs, situated near Budapest. It belongs to the class of 
purgative waters; but its action happens to be of a mild 
and non-irritating character, due to the presence of a large 

uantity of sulphate of magnesia, which exceeds in quantity 
the sulphate of soda. The former is the milder purgative, 
and the somewhat crude action of the soda sulphate of other 
waters is therefore avoided in Apenta, a fact which cannot 
fail to increase its medicinal value in a marked degree. 
The water also contains traces of lithia. Sufferers of 
gouty tendencies will appreciate this latter point, and 
the other qualities of Apenta will equally commend it to 
the notice of this class of patients. The guarantee that 
this water is offered to the public in a pure state is founded 
on the fact that the spring has been placed under the absolute 
control of the Royal Hungarian hemical Institute, over 
which the Ministry of Agriculture exercises supervision. 
Apenta should become a favourite water for family 
medicinal use, and in many of the slight derangements 
of life, whereof digestive troubles, biliousness, and the 
like are examples, it will be found serviceable, while 
cases of ‘‘ torpid liver” are said to benefit largely by its 


regular employment. 


I was very much struck the other day, when perusing 
an article by my friend Dr. G. W. Balfour, on the effect 
of a certain drug on the heart. Dr. Balfour was re- 
marking on the necessity for sending patients with heart 
troubles to bed, and emphasised the great gain which 
accrues to the heart from the recumbent posture. This 

ture at once lowers the pulse-rate by an average of 
twelve (6—16) beats per minute, and it 1s added that in 
weakly and ill-fed patients the reduction is often of greater 
amount. Now this lowering of the pulse-rate means a 
great deal to the heart in the way of rest through 
reduction of its work. The amount of rest-increase to the 
heart when a patient rests in bed, actually comes to two 
hours in each twenty-four. The heart is getting twenty- 
four hours’ work out of twenty-two actual working hours 
in short; and the effect of this heart-holiday on a weak and 
wearied organ must, of course, be proportionately great 
and advantageous, 


Speaking of the heart, it may be interesting to remind ° 
my readers that it really rests as much as it works. Between 
its beats there are pauses—a long pause and a short one— 
and the beats and the pauses exactly correspond; so that 
the heart is like a workman that takes short spells of rest 
between short spells of work. When Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, himself a physiologist, wrote of the heart— 

No rest that throbbing slave may ask, 

For ever quivering o’er its task, 
he was using his poetic license freely. The heart is not 
an incessant worker, and when we go to we can see 
how the recumbent posture itself forms no small part of 
the essentially reparative and renewing processes which the 
body undergves in the silent watches of the night. 
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Recent tidings from the expedition- 
ary force now advancing towards 
Dongola under the command of the 
Sirdar, Sir Herbert Kitchener, have 
not been particularly eventful. The 
utter rout of the Dervish troops at 
Ferket and the subsequent occupa- 
tion of the important military 
stronghold of Suarda, on the bank 
of the Nile, seem, for the time at 
least, to have paralysed the enemy, 
and many deserters from their ranks 
have now joined the Egyptian Army, 
while the total number of refugees 
of the local population now ex- 
ceeds two thousand. The Governor 
of Dongola, Wad el Bishara, 
evidently has reason to fear the 
spreading of this disaffection, for he 
has seized and imprisoned a number 
of Sheikhs who are believed to favour 
the advancing force. He has also 
summoned all the Kabbabish Arabs 
of the surrounding district to 
Dongola, and is reported to have 
dispatched a military force to occupy 
the important position of Kerman, 

near the Third Cataract. These steps 
seem to have been inspired by the 
alarming report of Osman Azrah, 

who was wounded at Ferket and 

appears to have been much impressed 

by the strength of the Egyptianarmy, 

whose guns, he said, ‘‘ poured out 

their fire like water.” It is not yet 

known whether the Dervishes will 

hold Dongola against an advance or 

will fall back upon Omdurman, but 

their anxiety is evident. On the 
occasion of a recent sortie of two 
squadrons of cavalry and a company 
of the Camel Corps southward from 
Suarda, under the command of 
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From Sketches by our Special Artist, Mr. H. C. Seppings Wright. 
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TRANSPORT BY BOAT THROUGH THE SECOND CATARACT; TOWING AND ROWING COMBINED, 

















Captain Mahon, the Dervishes not 
only abandoned a riverside dépét and 
a large supply of corn, but, in their 
panic, even left behind three large 
boats, laden with their wounded, 
which were being towed from the 
Third Cataract by one of the small 
steamers which have been in their 
possession since the days of be- 
leaguered Khartoum. 

The village of Suarda has been 
strongly fortified against attack. 
On the southern side, which is held 
by the 12th Battalion, under Major 
C. V. Townshend, a stockade has 
been constructed which renders the 
place impervious to any Dervish 
onset from the south, and the other 
sides of the stronghold are pro- 
tected by the artillery and the 
Maxim and field guns. The house 
of the late Commander Hammuda, 
which is enclosed by a massive wall, 
has been turned into a strong 
fortress. No organised occupation 
of the country south of Suarda has 
yet been established, but the 
Dervishes have retreated before 
several patrols that have been sent 
out. The country both in this 
district and throughout the region 
between Ferket and Suarda has 
been reduced to a state of utter 
desolation by the demoralising 
influences of Dervish misrule. 


The work of continuing the rail- 
way from Akasheh is proceeding 
apace. The completion of the line 
up to that point and its formal open- 
ing for traffic were celebrated with 
many rejoicings. The railway has 
since been advanced more than a 


mile beyond Akasheh. 
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From Sketches by our Special Artist, Mr. H. C. Seppings Wright. 
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COLONEL BURN MURDOCH AND LORD FINCASTLE SHOWING THE HORSES CAPTURED FROM THE ENEMY. 
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THE LADIES’ PAGE. 
DRESS. 

The most prominent feature of fashion at the moment — 

and this I know because I have interviewed every guod 

gown there is in the market, besides paying visits to all 

worthy fétes and receiving direct news from the authorities 





GRASS-LAWN DRESS WITH CHIFFON FRONT. 


in Paris—is the corselet. This admits of all variety of 
treatment. The easiest way of making it is of folded 
ribbon, when it usually fastens at the side or the front with 
assertive ends knotted together. Made of chiné glacé 
ribbon it has charms, but it undoubtedly looks its best 
when treated as I have seen it treated at Jay’s in glacé 
ribbon of three colours. But the corselet under these 
circumstances is merely a very broad belt. Under more 
elaborate conditions it is to be found draped into a long 
point in the front brought into folds just beneath the bust, 
wher it is either made of ribbon or of satin draped 
with chiffon or of plain satin jewelled and traced with 
embroideries. On the whole, the most becoming corselet 
measures from six to seven inches in depth, and may easily 
be manipulated by the amateur with the aid of the glacé 
ribbon to which I have just alluded or a plaid canvas 
ribbon. Three shades of red would be found very success- 
ful—geranium tone, rose colour, and the faintest pink, for 
instance. Then three shades of green—emerald, peacock, 
and grass-green will look charming on a blue serge dress, 
which should be further embellished with a bolero of Irish 
lace edged with a kilted frill of blue lawn worn over a shirt 
of blue lawn, with sleeves of the serge to match the plain 
skirt. The lace bolero is another feature of fashion. This 
adorns that dresssketched on this page, which is made of grass- 
lawn with a front of white chiffon striped with narrow 
lines of white satin ribbon, the belt being of bright green 
fastened with an enamelled buckle. The other costume 
sketched is of black and white foulard, with trimmings of 
narrow black velvet ribbon and a vest of white chiffon 
striped with lace. Chiffon, although it has been among us 
now for many years, is still dearly beloved of the few who 
understand the art of costume —its possibilities are endless, 
while it is universally becoming. It is quite en régle now 
to use chiffon of one colour over chiffon of another colour, 
pale pink draped over pale yellow worn over a pink and 
yellow glacé shot silk has a delightful effect, which may be 
further enhanced by a Tuscan hat trimmed with pink and 
yellow roses tied with black velvet ribbons. 


This season the Parisians have delighted to honour 
comparatively common and cheap materials such as linen 
and batiste and grass lawn, rendering these at once things 
of beauty by elaborate embroideries, motifs of lace, and 
linings of shot silk. Such dresses are, of course, fleetin 
joys, but then they are very real joys when in the poe 4 
of their youth and beauty. A very curious gown I met had 
a skirt of pale eau du Nil linen and a short coat of light 
blue linen, the latter embroidered in white. This was 
belted with blue and green ribbons, and showed an under- 
bodice of white tucked lawn. One or two of the newest gowns 
display double skirts, the upper one being considerably the 
shorter. The effect is quaint, but not becoming, for 
such tricks are apt to diminish one’s apparent height. 


Of all the hats which the milliners have devised for our 
benefit this year, those of light pink straw are undoubtedly 
the most becoming, especially when the brims are bound 
with black velvet mbbon ; and, by the way, the binding of 
black velvet is indispensable now to the Panama hat which 


is worthy of the name. A most pleasing example of the 
pink hat I have met trimmed with one large spray of red 
roses, while beneath the brim at the back were two large 
rosettes of pink glacé silk of a totally different shade. 
‘The combination of silks of the same colour in a different 
shade is decidedly new and as decidedly attractive, but at 
the moment I suppose I have no right to be discoursin 
upon new fashions when the sales are in their prime an 
the models which have been are being sacrificed by the 
dozen. Those who buy with discretion may be trusted into 
the best establishments while reductions are the order of 
the day, but the discreet ones are limited in number. We 
are all much too apt to rush at the merely cheap, ignoring 
all consideration of the useful or even the attractive—an 
observation this which looks like a moral lecture. But on 
the whole women may be advised to observe the signi- 
ficant stamp inside the belts of the model gowns, to collect 
only the works of the best authors, to note that the silken 
lining extends its influence through bodice and skirt, and 
to be sure, above all things, that they do not buy clothes 
which are not quite clean. It always seems to me a most 
reprehensible practice, and yet it is one pursued widely, 
the purchase of frocks which have not only lost their first 
freshness but are absolutely dirty. Tulle ball-gowns have 
I seen being eagerly rushed at by a crowd of enthusiasts 
which were not slightly soiled but positively grey with 
dust. 


Those fortunate few who possess dressmakers willing to 
make up materials should have a real harvest at the silk 
counters. Silk is immensely reduced in price this year, 
and I have met the most gorgeous of brocades, calculated 
to perform the desirable feat commercially known as 
standing alone, at the price of 4s, 11d. a yard, these being 
stuffs which could not have been bought five years ago 
under three times that sum. 


I must answer three letters which are lying upon the 
table, one from ‘‘Miss M.,” whom I am anxious to 
assure has my best sympathies over her troubles, whilst 
I tell her that the black satin skirt would look well 
trimmed with five pipings in waved lines set closely 
together about four inches from the extreme hem. If, 
however, she has a preference for a ruche, let her use two 
of these, placing the first one four inches from the hem 
and the second two inches above this.-—‘‘ Lorna Doone” 
may be cordially advised to visit Jay's sale and buy there 
one of the black brocaded skirts lined with silk for five and 
a half guineas. An excellent design has tulips on a satin 
surface, but there are so many it is impossible to detail 
them. The sale commences on July 6,.—‘‘ Sarita” has 
my sincere thanks for her kind letter, and my counsel to 
write to Sykes, Josephine, 280, Regent Street, for their 
new combinations for cyclists. These made in silk obviate 
any necessity for any further underclothes, and they are 
quite comfortable to wear and most cool. White doeskin 
gloves have my heartiest approval, and I confess to envy- 
ing those who can afford to wear them.—‘‘ C. R. A.” should 
buy white buckskin boots—or accept white ribbed silk 
stockings as inevitable with white shoes.—PAULINA Pry. 

NOTES. 

The perseverance of the advocates of legalising marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister has been rewarded by the 
second reading of the Bill in the Upper House. It is one 
of the very few questions on which the royal Dukes ever 
permit themselves to vote, and the Prince of Wales and his 
son took part in this division, voting in favour of the Bill. 
Its fate is not, however, secured by this success, for on a 
previous occasion the Bill has passed second reading in the 
Lords, and then was rejected on its opponents’ mustering 
all their forces for the third reading. It seems strange that 
a measure affecting comparatively so few persons should 
excite such strong feeling on either hand. It is, however, one 
of the few Bills that the Lords have all to themselves. It has 
been passed many times by the Commons and thrown out 
by the Lords, and as it has not a sufficient volume of 
public opinion to make this a cause of quarrel between the 
Houses, it follows that the Commons have laid it down till 
the Lords can be induced to pass it. There are few Bills 
that are thus left really to the decision of the Lords. 


Loré Nelson, who opposed the Bill, suggested that it 
was time for the Government of the day to take up the 
whole question of the marriage law, for ‘‘ there are many 
things crying for a remedy.” He instanced the difference 
between the marriage laws of Scotland and England, and 
the possibility of a divorce being obtained by English 
people in a foreign country under different conditions from 
those of this country. If it be indeed true that the 
English courts will recognise as valid a divorce obtained 
by a man in one of the “easy ” States of America, without 
his wife’s knowledge or consent, and on grounds that 
here would not be admitted, that is certainly an 
outrage. But though I am informed that Mr. Candy, Q.C., 
stated at a recent meeting at the National Liberal Club 
that this is so, I have been told by other lawyers that the 
point is still in doubt. 


I want to know, first, if a man goes to America 
and gets a divorce for ‘‘ incompatibility of temper,” and 
then dies intestate, will the English Courts refuse his 
English wife her proportion of his estate as a widow ’ 
And, next, if a man so divorces his wife, will the English 
Courts recognise a second marriage contracted in this 
country by oe as legal? If this 80, it is, indeed, an 
atrocious state of affairs. In some American States 
divorce can be had for any trivial excuse. In North 
Dakota, for instance, ‘‘ unkind language” or ‘‘ conduct 
caleulated to injure the feelings of the spouse,” is a cause, 
and a residence of three weeks in the State suffices to 
qualify a person for the interposition of its lawyers 
to dissolve a marriage. Surely it is incredible that, if 
an Englishman please to live in North Dakota for three 
weeks and swear that his wife has “ hurt his feelings,” 
English law will recognise that the English wife is no 
longer a wife? Tord Nelson, who seems to believe this to 
be so, certainly is in the right in his assertion that such a 
state of affairs needs attention. 
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years in succession. This function began very foolishly, 
as may be judged from the fact that one of the toasts at 
the first dinner was, ‘The Martyrs of Modern Life, 
under which guise married women were concealed! But, 
apparently, it has now got into better hands. The ladies, 
I am informed, dressed as well as if it had been a ‘‘ mixed 
dinner, and the speaking was very good, the speech of the 
evening being made by the African explorer, Miss Mary 
Kingsley, niece of the late Canon oy ae who has 
ventured into the wilds and won her way by an exceeding 
gentleness and abundant tact as well as Stanley with a 
Maxim gun. 


The beautiful young Duchess of Sutherland is identify- 
ing herself with the work of women as writers. She visited 
a couple of weeks ago the weekly tea of the Writers’ Club, 
and looked a vision of beauty in a dress of white muslin, 
unrelieved by any colour, and a white hat with a “‘ jam-pot”’ 
crown and a cluster of white feathers at the side. This 
week she opened her residence for a conversazione by 
the Women Journalists’ Society. The Duchess herself 
wrote a book about her travels round the world in the first 
year of her married life—the twentieth of her age—and she 
occasionally contributes to periodicals under a nom-de- 
guerre. Her father, Lord Rosslyn, was a charming poet, 
so her talent is inherited. 


Among the various sales of the season there is not one 
at which better value for money will be obtained than at 
Belfast House, 89, New Bond Street, and also 102, Ken- 
sington High Street—Messrs. Walpole Brothers. They 
are themselves the manufacturers, having an Irish village 
almost entirely devoted to their looms, so that, having no 
‘‘middleman’s” profits to pay, their goods are remark- 
ably cheap for value. During the sale they mark down 
all their great stock of beautiful Irish table-linen, sheetings, 
towels, and handkerchiefs, at a considerable reduction ; but 
it should be understood that they are originally much below 
the average of smaller shops in price, and for beauty of design 
and perfection of fabric they cannot be surpassed. A great 
many members of the upper classes buy all their goods 
there. I caught sight of a great pile of napkins just 
marked for the Duke of Westminster, and another order 
under execution for the Duchess of Sutherland; while the 
Government House at Ottawa has recently been entirely 
replenished with linen by this firm to the order of the 
Countess of Aberdeen. ‘They pride themselves on having 
the most beautiful goods that it is possible to make, and the 
most perfect embroiderers to work for them ; and, on the 
other heel that they have, and are, equally ready to show 
goods of as low a price as possible; linen sheets, for 
instance, ranging from a pair beautifully embroidered, and 
priced at twelve guineas (and very cheap at that), to 
others, also linen of very good quality, as low as half-a- 
guinea the pair. Choice enough, certainly! The em- 
broideries done by the clever Irish women are always 
as fine as human hands can execute. Messrs. Walpole 
have also a large stock of fine Irish lace, both needle- 
point, pillow, and crochet. Special attention should be 
paid to the latter. In the finer qualities, it is like the 
most beautiful old point de Venise, the raised rings and 














A BLACK AND WHITE FOULARD, 


the little loops being perfectly produced. Yet it is 
marvellously cheap—coming direct from their workers it is 
under usual prices—a few shillings the yard buying an 
adornment that would cost as many pounds in “ old lace” 
looking much the same. FLORENCE F'ENWICK-MILLER. 
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ART NOTES. 
The delicate reproduction of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence's Lady Castlereagh, by Mr. H. 
T. Greenhead (Messrs. Graves and Son, 
Pall Mall), is a proof that in its new cha- 
racter the reputation established by the old 
firm will be sustained. The portrait of 
re Emily Hobart—for she was not Lady 
Castlereagh until some months after this 
pao was painted in 1794, the year of 
sawrence’s election to the rank of Royal 
Academician—represents a charming girl 
in the character of Juno, with a rose in her 
hand; her dress is a soft clinging white 
garment, which may have passed current 
for a peplum in the days before the Elgin 
Marbles had made English eyes conversant 
with the refinements of Greek costume. 
The critics of the day when the portrait 
was first exhibited found fault with the 
colourlessness of the dress, and complained 
of the absence of shadow. This defect, if 
it really existed, does not appear in Mr. 
Greenhead’s mezzotint, and possibly our 
eyes are more accustomed to diaphanous 
drapery than were those of the ‘ gentle- 
men of the Press” a hundred years ago. 
It is difficult, however, to believe that the 
‘**porcelain texture ” of the robe, as it was 
called, was the cause of Lord Bucking- 
hamshire refusing to take this portrait 
when finished. It is less surprising, per- 
haps, that Lawrence stoutly declined all 
subsequent invitations to paint any mem- 
bers of the Hobart family. The present 
generation will probably support the 
painter, and admit that he has done ample justice to a 
lovely subject, then in her twenty-third year, and on the 
eve of a marriage with a statesman whose passionate 
devotion to his wife was, in a certain sense, the cause 
of his tragic end. 


The French Gallery (Pall Mall) is apparently managed 
upon the rational but seldom observed basis of holding 
an exhibition when its managers have pictures espe- 
cially attractive or noteworthy. This year they rely 
almost exclusively upon English works of art, for 
although there is an exceptionally good specimen of 
M. Lhermitte’s work, ‘‘ The Farmyard of Mont St. Péré,” 
and three or four fine instances of Charles Jacque’s 
sheep landscapes, the strength of the collection lies 
in the English pictures. The portraits of Viscountess 
Melville and the Countess of Mulgrave, by Romney and 
Hopner respectively, although not ranking with the very 
best works of those two artists, are essentially typical and 
valuable specimens of their styles. Gainsborough is repre- 
sented by a landscape, ‘‘ Clieveden Woods,” in which the 
influence of Old Crome and the earlier Norwich school is 


THE GENTLE ART.— HEYWOOD HARDY. 
Exhibited in the New Gallery. 


clearly traceable; while Sir David Wilkie’s ** Christopher 
Columbus in the Convent of La Rabida” makes us under- 
stand the popularity that this style of painting—which raised 
many indifferent painters to the rank of Academicians- 
enjoyed some fifty years ago. Another Scotch artist, 
less known on this side of the Tweed, J. C. Wintour, 
is represented by a very fine landscape, ‘‘ The Vale 
of Atholl,” which, strange to say, finds a sort of 
echo in Mr. Cecil Lawson’s ‘Valley of the Doone,’ 
the poetic feeling in both dominating over the topo- 
graphical sense. ‘A “Stable- -yard” by “George Morland, 
a “Sunset” by John Linnell, and a “Sky after a Storm ” 
by Callcott, are fairly representative works; whilst among 
contemporary artists Professor K. Heffner, Mr. B. W. 
Leader, and M. Bouguereau are to be seen to better 
advantage than at any exhibition of the last twelve 
months. The German Professor, by the way, with 
charming naiv eté, calls the spectator’s attention to the fact 
that the ‘*Morning near Via Reggio,” in which some 
excellent sea - painting is introduced, is really painted 
‘‘from nature”; from which, perhaps, he would have 
us infer that his ‘‘Twickenham Church” and view 
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of Ostia are from Petar Me or eon 
memory. As paintings, however, they are 
clever enough in the manner of the school 
of which Professor Heffner is a leader; 
and his sense of golden haze and atmo- 
sphere, which constitute the real charm 
of his work, are applicable to the most 
imaginary subjects. 


Mr. George Tinworth, who well deserves 
a place among the best contemporary ex- 
ponents of the potter’s art, is enjoying 
the advantage of an exhibition of his pro- 
ductions at Messrs. Doulton and Co.’s works 
in Lambeth. An early pupil of the Lambeth 
School of Art, then under the management 
of Mr. J. Sparkes, and afterwards at the 
Royal Academy Schools, Mr. Tinworth 
thoroughly learnt the mysteries of model- 
ling. His strong individualism pores 
his becoming a mere mason-sculptor, and 
it was his good fortune to be discovered by 
Mr. Doulton, who was in 1867 turning his 
attention to raising the standard of taste in 
stoneware, especially in the variety known 
as ** salt-glazed.” The variety of form and 
the richness of colour he was able to pro- 
duce gave especial prominence to ‘* Doulton 
ware,” and many will, perhaps, regard this 
production as Mr. Tinworth’s best claim to 
recognition. He himself, however, had 
other ambitions, which drew him towards 
figure modelling in terra-cotta, and the 
success of three panels illustrating scenes 
of our Lord’s Passion, exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1874, decided him to 
persevere in a line of work for which he 
showed special aptitude. Scriptural subjects have been 
generally chosen by Mr. Tinworth, and it must be allowed 
that he treats them with an unconventional but at the same 
time in a reverent spirit. ‘‘ The Good Samaritan,” in the 
chapel of St. Thomas's Hospital, and the ‘‘ Adoration of the 
Magi,” at St. Augustine’s, Stepney, are excellent specimens 
of his style. The series now on view at Messrs. Doulton’s 
works consists of scenes from the history of Moses, 
‘ The Story of Joseph,” the ‘‘ Matthew” panel, etc. The 
two most important works, as regards size, are the ‘‘ Find- 
ing of Moses ” and ‘‘ Preparing for the Crucifixion ’—the 
latter especially showing the artist's "peg no ns in the most 
marked manner. Mr. Tinworth has certainly a strong 
dramatic instinct and a special faculty of presenting large 
crowds, of which each individual is a special type or an 
obvious object-lesson. While fully recognising our fellow- 
countryman’s merits we cannot admit that he enjoys a 
monopoly of the secret of making terra-cotta figures 
expressive of a wide range of emotions, Clever as Mr. 
Tinworth’s terra-cotta work is, we think he will earn a 
more lasting reputation from his connection with Messrs. 
Doulton’s glazed ware and its decoration. 
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CONTINENTAL MINERAL SPRING TREATMENT AT HOME 


UTNOW’S 


IMPROVED EFFERVESCENT CARLSBAD POWDER 
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UTNOW’S 


IMPROVED EFFERVESCENT CARLSBAD POWDER 


From Dr. BRACHET, Physician at the 
Baths at Aix-les-Bains: “I have prescribed 
your Powder for about a year in my hospital 
practice here, as well as frequently to my private 
patients. I have obtained the best results in 
patients suffering from rheumatism and gout, 
as well a: in those who are constipated and 
bilious from the effects of the ‘cure,’ or from 
the change of food a:d climate. I consider 
Kutnow’s Improved Effervescent Carlsbad 
Powder a preparation indispensable to persons 
travelling.’ 

Fron Dr. W. STRUNZ, Practitioner at 
Carlsbad, Medical Officer to the Assize Court: 
** Having prescribed Kutnow’s Improved Effer- 
vescent Carlsbad Powder, both in cases while 
under my treatment at Carlsbad and in the after 
cure of the same, I can conscientiously recom- 
mend it as a useful remedy. The powder is 
especially adapted for cases of Plethora, Chronic 
Catarrh of the Stomach and Bowels, Liver and 
Biliary Derangements, with Habitual Consti- 
pation, as well as in Diabetes and Kidney 
Affections associated with the gouty and 
rheumatic diathesis.’’ 


Sir MORELL MACKENZIE, 
™M.D., London, writing on March 4, 1891, said: 
‘* T have tried it and find it answers particularly 
well.”’ 
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The Honourable JOHN M. 
FRANCIS, formerly Minister of the United 
States at the Courts of Athens (Greece), Lisbon 
(Portugal), and late Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Austrian Court at Vienna, writes : 
‘*T have hud treatment three different seasons, 
with most beneficial results, at Carlsbad. 

‘“*T have since these visitations used, as 
occasion seemed to require, Kutnow’s Improved 
Effervescent Carlsbad Powder, containing a 
concentration of the Carlsbad Springs Cure, 
prepared so as to be agreeable to the taste, and 
proving effective as the original waters for 
Kidney, Liver, and Stomach ailments. 

“The Carlsbad Powder referred to has, in my 
case, admirably met the purpose of the Carlsbad 
treatment as administered at the great health 
resort. ‘“JOHN M. FRANCIS. 


** Hotel Windsor, Victoria Street, 
** Westminster, S.W.’’ 


A course of mineral waters, taken at the springs, consists of prescribed doses, which are 
given at various intervals, but principally before breakfast, and the waters are served in 
tumblers at the springs. The advantages of all mineral spring “ waters,’ in a pleasant, 
portable, and efficacious form may now be obtained at home, at small expense. By an 
ingenious expedient, the active principle of such mineral spring waters is now presented 
in a dry, pulverised, and portable form in Kutnow’s Improved Effervescent Carlsbad 
Powder, which is sold in bottles at 2s. 9d. by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors. When 
a dessertspoonful to a tablespoonful of Kutnow’s Powder is dissolved in half a tumbler 
of water, it produces the most perfect substitute for the mineral spring water, in, however, 
a perfectly palatable condition. 

In certain common disorders, and some cases which cause uneasiness and discomfort, 
though they do not always amount to actual disease, a ‘ course”’ of Kutnow’s Powder is 
frequently recommended by medical men, to restore the system to a healthy condition. 

Inactivity or diseases of the Liver, Kidneys, Stomach, and Gall Bladder, with 
resulting symptoms—Indigestion, Constipation, Dyspepsia, Gout, Rheumatism, Corpulency, 
and Plethorie Habit—are thus treated with very satisfactory results. Comfort is restored, 
lives saved, and constitutions built up by the beneficent aid of Kutnow’s Improved 
Effervescent Carlsbad Powder. 


THE LEGEND OF THE “HIRSCHENSPRUNG.” 


Whilst the Emperor Charles [V., King of Bohemia, was on one occasion out stag- 
hunting, a deer, closely followed by the hounds, sprang from a rock into the lake 
beneath, and on the hounds plunging in after it they immediately set up a wailing 
howl. On seeking the cause of it the Emperor discovered that the lake was full of 
hot water, which issued from a neighbouring spring in the mountain. Shortly after- 
wards, when wounded, while fighting as the ally of France against England, the 
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Rogd. Trade Mark, 
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(EER LEAP), 


Regd. Trade Mark, 
“ HIRSCHENSPRUNG ” 
(DEER LEAP), 
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Emperor was advised to bathe in the lake, and his wounds were thereby quickly 
healed. In commemoration of this there was erected, on a rock standing about 
1560 ft. above the sea level and commanding a beautiful view, a monument called the 
‘*Hirchensprung ”’ (or Deer Leap), the design of which has been adopted as the trade 
mark of Kutnow’s Powder, because from a mineral spring in a town adjacent a part 
of the valuable mineral spring ingredients of Kutnow’s Powder are obtained. 

“This is very strongly recommended,” says Land and Water,“ by many acknow- 
ledged medical authorities, for use by sufferers from Rheumatism, Gout, and Disorders 
of the Stomach, Liver, and Kidneys. It is also highly spoken of as a corrective medicine 
most suitable for people leading-sedentary lives. We are informed that Kutnow’s Improved 
Effervescent Carlsbad Powder has been PRESCRIBED FOR HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE PRINCE OF WALES and other Members of the Royal Family, which affords an 
indication of the opinion of the remedy entertained by the medical profession. We have 
seen a letter from the dispenser of the City of London Hospital for Diseases of the Chest 
requesting further supplies of Kutnow’s Improved Effervescent Carlsbad Powder, which 
had ‘been used in the wards with success.’ Having also seen autograph letters from 
the late Sir Morell Mackenzie to brother physicians of the highest standing, in which 
Messrs. Kutnow’s preparations are spoken of in the most laudatory terms, we have 





no hesitation in bringing them to the notice of our readers.” 
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The LANCET says: ‘‘Kutnow’s Carlsbad 
Powder is stated to contain. among other in- 
gredients, the active principle of the sprudel 
salt obtained direct from the mineral waters. 
However this may be, our analysis confirmed the 
presence of the chief constituents referred to. 
The powder is beautifully clean and white, and 
is evidently prepared with care, while the taste 
of the effervescing solution is by no means 
disagreeable.’’ 


The BRITISH MEDICAL 
JOURNAL says: ‘‘ Decidedly more palata- 
ble than the ordinary Carlsbad Powder, evaporated 
at the springs, of which it reproduces the thera- 
peutic effects, while effectually covering the 
nauseous taste and objectionable bitter flavour 
of sulphate of soda. Itis gentle, effervescent, 
and is a very efficient and agreeable aperient.”’ 


Surgeon-Major PARKE, D.C.L., 
F.B.C.S.1., &c., &. (late of the Emin Pasha 
Relief Expedition under Stanley), says in the 
‘* Book of Climates,’’ Chapter on the Climate of 
Africa as it affects Europeans: ‘‘ Epsom and 
Glauber Salts are also very useful, and everyone 
should provide himself with Kutnow’s Carlsbad 
Powder, which, being pleasant, as well as safe 
and effectual, is preferable to either.”’ 
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From Mr. WILLIAM TERRISS, the 
popular Actor: ‘‘ I have much pleasure in giving 
you a hearty recommendation, for whenever I 
feel run down from overwork, a dose of your 
Carlsbad Powder acts as a Corpus Redivivus.’’ 


From Miss CISSIE LOFTWS: “Your 
Improved Effervescent Carlsbad Powder seems 
to me a very recommendable preparation.” 


From Mr. CHARLES COLLETTE: 
‘**T have used the Carlsbad Power you were good 
enough to send me as directed, and, as far as I 
can judge from one bottle, it appears to fulfil 
the promises made on its behalf.’ 


From Madame LOUISE DOTTI 
(formerly of the Covent Garden Opera) : ‘‘ Having 
derived such great benefit from Kutnow’s 
Improved Effervescent Carlsbad Powder, it is 
with much pleasure that I can thoroughly recom- 
mend it as being most excellent for purifying 
the system and preventing corpulence.”’ 





1 A FREE TRIAL 
A FREE TRIAL 





for 38., from the London Office. 





A FREE T RIAL.—For Seven Days from the Date of this Paper, Messrs. 8. KUTNOW (Limited), 
66, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C., will send a Sample of KUTNOW’S POWDER FREE and 
POST PAID to every adult applicant who names The Illustrated London News when writing. 


KUTNOW’S IMPROVED EFFERVESCENT CARLSBAD POWDER may be obtained in Capsuled 
Bottles, of all Chemists and Medicine Vendors, price 28. 94. ; 
See that the Registered Trade Mark, “ Hirschensprung” (or Deer 


or Post Free (in the United Kingdom) 


Leap), and the Autograph Facsimile Signature, ““S. KUTNOW and CO.” is on the Label and Carton. 
Only these insure genuineness. 


Sole Proprietors: §. KUTNOW & CO., LTD., 66, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C.: 


New York House: KUTNOW BROTHERS, 52 & 54, La Fayette Place, New York City, U.S.A. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will (dated Dec. 2, 1892), with a codicil (dated March 2, 
1896), of Mr. Richard Gibbs, of 26, Victoria Street, West- 
minster, and formerly of Emmetts, near Sevenoaks, Kent, 
who died on May 31, was proved on June 23 by Augustus 
Thorne and James Rogers, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to £322,978. The testator 
gives £2000 each to the London Orphan Asylum (Watford), 
the Infant Orphan Asylum (Wanstead), and the Gordon 
Boys’ Home; £1000 each to the Brixton Orphanage for 
Girls, the Westminster Hospital, and the Police Orphanage 
(Wimbledon) ; £5000, his plate, jewellery, pictures, furni- 
ture, articles of virtu, and articles of domestic or house- 
hold use and ornament, horses, carriages, and live and 
dead stock, to his wife; two sums of £4000, upon trust 
for, and £5000 to, his daughter, Mrs. Fanny Williams; 
#8000, upon trust, for his granddaughter, Constance 
Williams; £3000 to his nephew, Henry Palmer, and 
£4000 between his brothers and sisters; £2000 to 
his friend Thomas Pyke; £2000 each to William 
Haines Simpson, John Jenkins, and Mabel Bowman; 
£5000 to Norman Merton; £4000 each to his nephews, 
Richard Gibbs Gardiner and William Gibbs Gardiner; 
£3000 to James Rogers; £2000 to Augustus Thorne, and 
numerous other legacies to friends and servants. A sum of 
£150,000 is to be held upon trust to pay two-fifths of the 
income thereof to his wife, for her life or widowhood, and 
the remaining three-fifths, and at the death or re-marriage 
of his wife the other two-fifths, to his daughter, Mrs. Fanny 
Williams. At his daughter's death the principal sum is to 
be divided between her children. As to the residue of his real 
and personal estate, he leaves one equal moiety thereof upon 
trust for his said granddaughter, and the remaining one 
equal moiety upon trust to pay and distribute the same 
among such charitable societies or institutions in England 
as his trustees in their absolute discretion should select, 
and in such sums and proportions, and on such terms and 
conditions, as they shall think proper, but not more than 
£2000 is to be given to any one charity. 

The will (dated Oct. 1, 1870) of Mr. Charles Hardcastle 
Freeman, of Abbeyfield, 152, Abbey Road, St. John’s 
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Wood, who died on April 9, was proved on June 23 by 
Francis Thomas Freeman, the brother and sole executor, 
the value of the personal estate amounting to £49,469. 
The testator leaves all his real and personal estate to his 
said brother absolutely. 

The will (dated March 25, 1894) of Mr. Charles Watkin 
Williams-Wynn, J.P., D.I., of Coed-y-Maen, Welshpool, 
and 2, Lower Berkeley Street, who died on April 25, was 
proved on June 24 by Arthur Watkin Williams-Wynn, the 
son and one of the executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to £45,120. Having appointed £10,000 
out of the sum of £60,000 forming the trust funds of his 
marriage settlement to his daughter Mary Stapylton, on 
her marriage, he now appoints the remainder of the said 
trust funds to his five younger children. The testator 
leaves 2, Lower Berkeley Street, with the furniture and 
effects, and 360 oz. of silver, to his three younger daughters 
for their lives while they remain unmarried, and then to 
his eldest son, Arthur Watkin ; and £500 to his daughter 
Mrs. Stapylton. All his real estate and the residue of his 
personal estate he gives to his eldest son. 

The will (dated Oct. 1, 1895) of Mr. Joseph Edward 
Todd, of 1, East India Avenue, Leadenhall Street, and 
21, Maddox Street, Regent Street, who died on May 16, 
was proved on June 19 by Henry James Reeves, one of the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
£45,725. The testator bequeaths £300 to such hospital as 
his executors shall choose; £1000 to his executor; and 
distributes £4700 among thirty of his relatives, friends, 
and servants. There are also numerous specific gifts of 
pictures, jewels, etc. He devises the villa Melang. Frais 
Vallon, Algiers, to his brother, John George Todd. He 
leaves the residue of his property, including the Melang 
tea estate in India, upon trust, to pay annuities of £300 to 
his said brother, £200 each to his nephews George Todd 
and Edward Todd, and £150 each to Georgette and Gabrielle 
Todd, with benefit of survivorship; also annuities of £200 
to Florence Todd, £100 each tu George Reid and Mary 
Graf; and £50 each to Bessie Frost and Frederick Golden ; 
and the remainder of the income of his residuary estate is 
to be divided between his executor and all the above- 
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named annuitants except George Reid, Bessie Frost, and 
Frederick Golden. 

The will of the late Sir George Johnson, M.D., F.RB.S., 
Physician Extraordinary to her Majesty the Queen (dated 
Feb. 28, 1895), has been proved by his sons, Charles 
Plumptre Johnson and Edward Middelton Johnson, the 
executors, the estate being sworn at the net sum of 
£22,961 lds. 9d. After appointing certain settlement 
funds to his daughters and the executors, the testator 
gives his property to the executors, upon trust, lor his 
children in the proportions and upon the trusts set out in 
the will. 

The will (dated April 16, 1896) of the Right Hon. Eliza 
Horatia Frederica, Viscountess Clifden, of Burrs Wood, 
Groombridge, Kent, and 16, Eaton Square, the wife of Sir 
Walter George Stirling, Bart., who died on April 23, was 
proved on June 22 by the said Sir Walter G., Stirling, the 
sole executor, the value of the personal estate amounting 
to £14,824. The testatrix bequeaths £50 to the Clifden 
House Home and Institute for Match-Girls, Fairfield Row, 
Bow ; £50 to the Vicar of St. Peter’s, Eaton Square, for the 
poor of the parish, and £1 to every mother attending the 
mothers’ meeting at St. Saviour’s Priory, Great Cambridge 
Street, Hackney Road, that she has been acquainted with 
for twenty years up to November 1895. ‘J he re sidue of he r 
property she leaves to her daughter, Evelyn Stirling, 
absolutely. 

The will of Mr. Richard Golightly Boydell, of Upton 
Park, near Chester, who died on April 19, was proved on 
June 19 by Miss Einma Penelope Boydell, the sister and 
sole executrix, the value of the personal estate being £3349. 


A very interesting presentation has recently been made, 
by the present and former colleagues and pupils at 
Lampeter, of a silver tea-tray to the Rev. William 
Harrison Davey, M.A. (Chancellor and Canon of 
St. David’s), who has been Vice-Principal of St. David's 
College, Lampeter, for twenty-four years. The tray was 
engraved, designed, and manufactured by Messrs. Mappin 
Brothers, of 220, Regent Street, and 66, Cheapside. 
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[ Use all over the Globe. 


THE BEST. THE SAFEST, THE OLDEST PATENT MEDICINE. 






COCKLES 
ANTI BILIOUS 
PILLS 


| 
| A RIDE TO KHIVA, 
By Capt. Fred. Burnaby, R.H.G 

“Two pairs of boots lined with fur 
were also taken ; and for physic—with 
which it is as well to be supplied when 
travelling in out-of-the-way places— 
some Quinine and Cockle’s Pills, the 
latter a most invaluable medicine, and 
one which I have used on the natives 
of Central Africa with the greatest 
i possible success. 
HEADACHE lous effects produced upon the mind 
+ 4 and body of an Arab Sheik, who was 
i} impervious to all native medicines when 

I administered to him five 


COCKLE’S PILLS, 


will never fade from my memory ; and 
a friend of mine who passed through 
the same district many months after 
wards, informed me that my fame asa 
* medicine man * had not dicd out ” 
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MAPPIN BROTHERS’ CROCODILE DRESSING- BAG. 
Fitted with massive Solid Silver Gilt and Chased Toilet Requisites, Brushes, Clock, &c. 


Prices upon Application. 








GOODS FORWARDED TO THE COUNTRY ON APPROVAL. 


66, Cheapside, £.C. 290, Regent St., W.; & The Queen's Works, Sheffield 
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LIME-FRUIT JUICE. 
A cooling and refreshing beverage for Y 
all seascns. 

The Lancet says:—‘* We counsel the public to 
drink Lime-Fruit Juice wherever and whenever 
they list.” Montserrat Lime-Fruit Juice isa 
most delicious, refreshing drink, and a veritable 
draught of health. 

Montserrat is made from CULTIVATED LIMES. 

MONTSERRAT Lime-Fruit Juice and 
Cordials are sold by Druggists, Grocers, and 
Wine Merchants, everywhere, in imperial pints 
and quarts. 


















FLORILINE 


FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 


Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the World. 


PREVENTS the DECAY of the TEETH. 


RENDERS THE TEETH PEARLY WHITE, 
Is partly composed of Honey, and Extracts from Sweet Herbs and Plants. 
Is PERFECTLY HARMLESS and DELICIOUS to the TASTE. 
Of ali Chemists and Perfumers throughout the World, 28, Gd, per Bottle. 
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TRY IT IN YOUR BATH 
SCRUBB’S (52:2) AMMONIA 


MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 
Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 














Invaluable for Toilet Purposes. 
Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 








Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing. 
Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. 
Invigorating in Hot Climates. 

Restores the Colour to Carpets. 

Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 


SCRUBB’S (2:2) AMMONIA 


Price 1s. per Bottle. 
Of all Grocers, Chemists, Etc. 








SCRUBB & Co., 32? Southwark Street, London, S.E. 
MANUFACTURERS OF SCRUBB’S ANTISEPTIC SKIN SOAP. 
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FINE FLEXIBLE TURQUOISE AND DIAMOND CRICKETING 


FANCY BRACELET, £85. 


from £12. 






OPAL AND DIAMOND OPAL AND DIAMOND 
TURQUOISE RING, SPIDER AND WEB BROOCH. HEART PENDANT, 
from £7. In Pearls and Diamonds, from £25. from £5. 


foe 869 NEW GURD STREET. i, 


In Gold wg yy «=95e In Gold .. , €&5. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


The Church papers have taken the collapse of the Educa- 
tion Bill with great and unexpected meekness. One of 
them says: ‘‘A great disaster has fallen on us, look on it 
from whatever side we may.”” It goes on to warn Church- 
men that they must not underrate the forces that are 
ranged against them, nor must they by incautious word 
or deed drive into the opposite camp any who might 
otherwise be on their side, or, at any rate, neutral. ‘ We 
believe the School Board system of religious education to 
be fundamentally faulty, but that need not blind us to the 
fact that many persons are making the best they can out 
of it.” It complains that the Archbishop of Canterbury 
did not make common cause in this matter with ‘our 
Roman Catholic brethren.”” The Church papers are not 
deceiving themselves. They say that the capitulation is 
unconditional. ‘‘ For though something was said about 
providing for the necessitous Church schools, and about 
introducing a similar Bill next year, we expect that little 
more will be heard about the second half of this promise.” 
The Pan-Presbyterian Council has held its meetings 
this year at Glasgow. They have been well attended, and 
have been marked by a strongly conservative tone. The 
Americans played a large part, and they are much less 
advanced in their theological views than the Presbyterians 


in this country. Dr. Donald Macleod, of Glasgow, the 
editor of Good Words, read a paper on church-going, in 
which he emphatically protested against the identification 
of church-going with religion. 


The death of Archdeacon Bardsley, who had for sixteen 
years been Vicar of Bradford, is much regretted. He was 
a skilful organiser and a popular preacher. During his 
incumbency of Stepney he was for six years a member of 
the London School Board, and he declined in 1875 an offer 
to the see of Ballarat. 


The new Vicar of Malvern, the Rev. Raymond P. Pelly, 
has had a remarkable experience in parish work, He 
was very successful at Stratford, where he restored the 
church and, what is better, filled it with a large congrega- 
tion. He built two mission churches, and carried on a 
successful rescue work. Since then he has been Vicar of 
Saffron Walden, where he has introduced reverent celebra- 
tions, with eastward position, mixed chalice, and altar 
lights. The North Chapel has been restored at great 
expense, and made fit for the daily service. 


Archbishop Alexander’s sermon in Westminster Abbey 
was full of felicitous and interesting quotations. For 
example he said, ‘‘ Pascal, that great thinker, has said that 
sickness is the natural condition of a Christian. Surely 
there is something morbid and exaggerated about that.” 
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‘‘A great pianist, not many years ago, turned away from 
persons who were playing in a more showy way, and 
listened to one who was not thought to have much pretence 
to great skill. When he was asked what pleased him in 
her playing, he said in French that somehow or other when 
she played little airs she had tears on her fingers. Surely 
the preacher should have, to some extent, tears in his 
voice.” 

Mrs. Wordsworth, the recently married wife of the 
Bishop of Salisbury, has had a narrow — A carriage 
driven by her was run into near the railway-station at 
Salisbury by a runaway omnibus. Mrs. Wordsworth was 
thrown out and much shaken, and the horse attached to 
her carriage was so badly injured that it was immediately 
killed. 

Some people have been complaining that the Bishop of 
Liverpool has not built a Cathedral. The Bishop replies 
that he will be very glad if someone comes forward with 
half a million of money. He, however, did not feel per- 
fectly sure that even when he was dead the money would be 
found to build a cathedral. ‘Too many seemed to be 
looking forward to the time when the poor old man of 
eighty would be dead, and they seemed to be thinking 
that the cathedral would then be erected. However, there 
was no use their wasting time over impossibilities, and 
they should be content with things as they were. ; 




































WHEN STRIVING TO 


KEEP THE WOLF 
FROM THE DOOR 


REMEMBER THAT IT 1/8 NOT 
ALWAYS 


the cheapest that is the most 
economic; the vast superiority 
of 


HOVS 


over any other bread, either 
brown or white, both in its bone 
and muscle making substances, 
secures for it the coveted position 
of the 


“CHEAPEST & BEST.” 


Highest Award at the Food and Cookery 
Exhibition, London, May 1895. 


IMITATION 1S THE SINCEREST FLATTERY. 


The Public are Cautioned against accepting from 
Bakers spurious imitations of  HOVES.” which, 
having met with such unprecedented success, is being 
copied in many instances as closely as can be done 
without risk. 
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PEARS SOAP 


——— - 
BERNHARDT writTES FROM 
THE HOFFMAN HOVSE, NEW YORK 
FEBRVARY,22°4189G As Follows 


| have used PEARS SOAP 
and find there's nothing in the 
World so pleasing and satisfying 
tome for toilet use. Itis simply perfect” | 
Signed 
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If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining “HOVIS,” 
or if what is supplied as “* HOVIS” is not satisfactory, 
please write, sending sample (the cost of which will be 

defrayed), to 


S. FITTON & SON, Millers, Macclesfield, 


6d. or 1s. Sample on receipt of Stamps. 
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DURABLE & EFFECTIVE. 


mes. ASPINALI?S ENAMEL can be used successful an Amateur, and should be in Every House. FOR TOUCHING-UP AND RE-ENAMELLING BEDSTEADS, CHAIRS, SCREENS, VASES 
rar WATER Ons. &c., &c., IT IS INVALUABLE, and is USEFUL whe LePAINTING CUPBOARDS, DOORS, WAINSCOTS, and ALL ARTICLES OF WICKER-WORK, METAL, OR GLASS. A Few Tins of ASPINALL 
“ will Completely Transform a Shabby Room with Very Little Trouble or Expense. Be Carefal to use Good Brushes, as by that means the Best Results are Obtained. 
COLOUR CARD sent FREE by Post on Application to ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, Ltd., NEW CROSS, S.E. 


Depot for the United States: 98 to 100, BEZEMAN STREET, NEW YORE. 
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ARIS. SHORTEST AND CHEAPEST 

ROUTE, near the the Gherming scenery of Normandy, to the 
Paris tomeinss near t — 

Vi NEWHAVEN, DIEPP E. ‘ond ROUEN. Two Special Express 


Services ( Week. Days and Sundays) 


Varis to London (1&2) (1, 2.4) 





Lond. to Paris(1 & 2) (1.2.3) 0.2.4) 





am, p.m. p.m a.m m 

Victoria dep. 10.0 8.50 °9.45 | Paris . . dep. 100 *) 0 
Loud. Bdg. ,, 10.0 90 °9.55 p.m a.m. 
; Pm. &m. 4m. | Ly “wee Bridge, arr. 7.0 7.40 
Paris arr. 7.0 7.45 7.45 | Victor 7.0 7.0 





* Commencing Wednesday, July 1, the Night Express Service 

leaves London later, and is accelerated as shown above. 
ARES woe First, 348, 7d.; Second, 25s. 7d.; Third, 

nau First, 3d.; Second, 42s. 3d.; Third, 33s, 3d. 

A Pullman Drawing Room Car runs in the First and Second 
Class Train between Victoria and Newhaven. 

Powerful Steamers, with excellent Deck and other Cabins. 

Trains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Die ppe 

(By Order) ALLEN Sague, Secretary and General Manager. 


* ‘ Ma TON , 

‘HEAPEST CONTINENTAL HOLIDAY. 

/ The Ardennes, 356. ; Brussels (for the Field of Waterl ») and 
back, 298.; &c., vid Harwich and Antwerp, by G.E.1 ‘win 
Screw Steam-ship, every Week-day. 

HARWICH-HOOK OF HOLLAND Route tothe Continent Daily 
(Sundays included). Quickest Route to Holland (to Amsterdam, 
Eleven Hours) and Cheapest to Germany 

Combination Tickets and Tours to all parts of the Continent. 
Passengers leave London (Liverpool Street Station) at 8.30 p.m. 
Direct service to Harwich, vid Lincoln or Peterborough and March 
from Scotland, the North, and Midlands, saving time and money. 
Dining Car from York, via March. HAMBURG by G 8. N. Co.'s 
fast passenger Steamers ‘‘ Peregrine " and * *Seamnew,"’ Wednesdays 
and Saturdays. Read ** Walks in Belgium,’ ’ IHustrations and Maps, 
paseo 60. atall Bookstalls. Particulars at the G.E.R. Co.'s American 

endezvous, 2, Cockspur Street, 8.W.; or of the C« 
Manager, Liverpool Street Station, E.C. 


NORTHERN RAILWAY. 
Commencing July 1, 1896. 


AND THIRD CLASS LUNCHEON AND DINING CARS 
will run between 
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LEEDS AND LONDON 
as under 
a.m p.m. 
Leeds (Central) dep. 0 ©| London (King’s 
Wakefield ( Westgate) 10 21 Cross) dep 545 
London (King’s p.m | Wakefield ( (West gate ) arr 937 
Cross) ° arr 2 0| Leeds (Central) > 0 0 





These Trains have connections from and to Keighley, Bradford, 
Bhiples, Morley, Dewsbury, Batley, Ossett 


IMPROVED weed! | E BETWEEN LONDON AND HUDDERS- 
[ELD (via WAKEFIELD) 
New Traine will run on Week- Days as under 

















A B Cc D 
London (King’s a.m. p.1 a.m. Pp. - 
Cross) .. ., dep. 945 5 30| Huddersfield dep. 99) 5 
p.m. London ( ming 8 m 
Huddersfield arr.2 0 945 Cross) + arr, 2 0920 





A First-Class Luncheon Car, King's Cross to Wakefield. 
® First-Class Dining Car, King’s Cross to Retford. 
} First and Third ¢ es Luncheon Car, Wakefield to King’s Cross. 
D First-Class Dining Car, Wakefield to King’s Cross, 
June 1896. Henay Oakey, General Manager. 








THE ALBION 88. COMPANY (LIMITED) 
portyrs HTLY CRUISES 
From NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE to NORWAY. 

The Finest YACHTING STEAMER Afloat. No Upper Berths, 
*“MIDNIGHT SUN,” 3178 Tons, 3500-H.P. 
CAPTAIN CABORNE, R.N.R., F.R.G.S8 
SAILINGS: JULY 4 and 18; AUGUST 1 and 1b. 

Fares from 12 Guineas, including First-Class Table. 

‘or Itinerary, &c., Apply to— 
SUN” PASSENGER SUPERINTENDENT, 
‘vn 


Lombard Street, Newcastle-on 


Q HAN DON HYDROPATHIC. 
b Finest Health Resort in Scotland. One Hour from Glasgow 
by Rail. Picturesque Grounds, Mountain Air, Sea Breezes, Sea- 
Water Swimming Baths, Boating, Golf, Tennis, Centre for Excur- 
sions on the Clyde to Loch Lomond, Oban, and West Highlands. 
Address—Manacer Shandun, N.B 


ORIENT COMPANY'S PLEASURE CRUISES 


by the Steam-ships LUSITANIA, 3877 tons’ register, and 
GARONNE, 3876 tons’ register, leaving London as under: 
For the NORWAY FIORDS, July 11 for 15 days. 
For WOR AY FIORDS, VADSO (for Solar Bettpes), and 
PITZBERGEN, July 22, for 27 da 
At the most +. rly point of this Cruise the Sun will be above the 
Horizon at Midnight. 
: 8TOC MOL M, = 


“ MIDNIGHT 
. 4 


PETERSBU RG, KIEL, 
ALTIC CAN . 25, for 28 day 
String Band, Electric L “ “High ( Maes C uisine 
. Gaurew & Co Head Offices, 
} ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and Co Fenchurch Avenue. 
For pamnge apply tothe latter firm at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, Lenten, 


For COP a HAGEN 
t 





Managers 


LONDON, BRIGHTUN AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. ! 








| 225,-4 





E.C.; or to the West End Branch Office, 14, Cockspur Street, 
[NDIA AND CEYLON’ EXHIBITION, | 
EARL’S COURT. 
=e KIKALFY, paseo. General. 

MISSION ONE SHI NG. | 
Season Ticket, 10s a | 
NDIA AND CEYEOR EXHIBITION. | 
EMPRESS Tape qiteat Success of | 
IMRE KIRAL FA ‘INDIA 
Gorgeous Spectacle. — “1200 Performers 
Matinée 3.30, Evening 8.30. 
[NDIA AND CEYLON EXHIBITION. 
EMPRESS THEATRE. “INDIA.” 


The Greatest Success of the Age 
The Cavatry Charge at Somnath 
The Procession of Jehanghir the Magnificent 


pNDIA AND CEYLON EXHIBITION. 
EMPRESS THEATRE 

Every Visitor to the Exhibition should see 

“INDIA,” the Vastest Spectacle ever produced 


pyr 





DR. 





Matinée 3.90, Evening 8.90 
Paneuume ot Ancient Bome. 
HE GREAT WHEE 
New Great Jungle 
N? MORE ASTHMA from this moment. 
Awarded one hundred thou- 
4 , yy 
? N? MORE ASTHMA Medals, and admitted to be 
unrivalled. 
CLERY. MARSEILIL FRANCE 
HAVE TAKEN HONOURS WHEREVER SHOWN. 
Paris, 1878; Sydney, 1879 and 1880; moearne, 1880 and 1881; and 
“Tye 6'"" OF THE PERIOD.” Teaver Manx Reotsreeen. 
Cross- Bolt Actions, same price as my 


AND CEYLON EXHIBITION. 
The te mater Balloon w Hedastie.” 
sand francs, Gold and Silver 
Particulars gratis and post free from 
2s 
G. E. LEWIS’S GUNS & RIFLES 
i] 
Calcutta, 1883 and 1884 
reble-Grip. 






| 





Established 1850. 
Telegraphic Address: 
Period, Birmingham.” 


Cc. E. LEWis’s “ ARIEL” CUN. 


We are now making the annexed well-known and tried Gun ase 
light Gun, which we have named “‘ THE ARIEL,"’ and though made 
as light as 5 to6 re 33 bore, it is strong enough ‘for all charges, and 
this strength and i eg is obtained by a new arrangement of 
action and locks. Price, from 15 Guineas, ‘or use in 
hot climates, where weight tells. 


AS HAMMERLESS, FROM 20 GUINEAS. 
OUR STOCK OF SPORTING GUNS AND RIFLES, READY 
FOR DELIVERY, 18 THE LARGEST IN ENGLAND. 
CataLocuers, 6d. Eacn 


Gd. EB. LEWIS, Gun & Rifle Works, 
32 & 33, Lower Loveday Street, BIRMINGHAM. 





Invaluable 





50/- 





THE ILLUS 


STRATED 
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, MERRYWEATHERS’ : | 


WATER'SUPPLY To MANSIONS, COUNTRY HOUSES, 
ESTATES, & VILLAGES. 


WATER FOUND. WELLS BORED. 
RAMS AND RESERVOIRS 
WELL WATER TESTED YEARLY for 


small Annual Fee. 





4 
Infection. 





and Inexpensive 





WATER DELIVERED from the 


House, any distance, 





WATER SOFTENED AND FILTERED. axp Pum 





ERECTED. 


A safe investment against 





Well to the 
by Merrywearuers’ Improved 
Systems. 

















HIGH-CLASS PUMPING MACHINERY, 








to be worked by 


last Drought. 





AB. 
Squire's’ 
F 





LONDON 
* Pump AnD 
tnk-ENnGIne. 


Turbine, or Ram. 


THE DROUGHT. 
supply Water for Hops, Crops, Roots, &c. 


was worked satisfactorily on several Estates during the 
Largest and Oldest Makers of Fire-Engines, 
Makers of High-Class Hose in the 


CALL AND SEE THE PATENT SELF-ACTING 
PRESSURE AUGMENTER. 


| MERRYWEATHERS’, 63, Long Acre, W.C., London; Greenwich ; 


Read “ Water-Supply to Mansions” (1s., post free). 


Electricity, Oil, Gas, Steam, Wind, 


The ’” Engine will 


This Engine 


* Squire’s 


and Largest 
World. 








MERRYWEATHERS’ 


“Farm HomesTeap” EnGine, 
suitable for all pumping purposes. 


and Manchester. 


The “Times” calls it ‘A Practical Pamphlet.” 





Sirk JOHN BENNETT, Ltb., 


WATCH & CLOCK MANUFACTURERS, 






















WATCH, accurately timed for all climates. 
thirteen actions. 
vical, emblazoned. Free and safe per pos 

Bir JOHN BENNETT (Ltd.), 65, C secpside , London, 


£20, £30, £40 Presentation Watches. 


Arms and Inscription emblazoned to order. 


£25 Hall Clock, to Chime on 8 Bells. 


Bracket and Shield, Three 


In oak or mahogany. With 
Guineas extra. Estimates for Turret Clocks. 


Sir JOHN BENNETT 


STANDARD GOLD KEY- 


LESS 4-PLATE HALF-CHRONOMETER 


Jewelled 
In massive 18-carat cone, with Monogram 









—In return for £10 NOTE, 


£10. free and safe per post, a LADY'S GOLD 


KEYLESS WATCH, perfect for time, beauty, and work- 
manship, with keyless action, air, r, damp, and dust tight. 


SILVER WATCHES, from £2. 
GOLD WATCHES, from £5. 


Illustrated Catalogues post free. 
£5. 


—SILVER KEYLESS ENGLISH 
. LEVER WATCH. A fine j-plate English 
Keyless Lever, ewelled, chronometer balance, crystal glass. 
The CHEAPES 
dust tight, GOLD CHAINS and JEWEL 


WATCH EVER PRODUC = Air, damp, and 
JEWELLERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





In 











“THREE 


CIGARETTES. 


MILD 


Manufactured from the Finest Selected Growths of Virginia. 


“THREE 


TOBACCO, 


MILD AND FINE CUT (GREEN LABEL), specially adapted for Cigarettes. 
MEDIUM STRENGTH AND COARSE CUT (YELLOW LABEL), 


Strongly recommended for Pipe Smoking. 


Both kinds are sold in 1-oz, and 2-oz, Square Packets, and +-Ib. Patent Air-Tight Tins, 


D. & H. O. WILLS, LIMITED, 





W. 


BRISTOL 


eae 


AND FRAGRANT, 


CASTLES” + 


AND LONDON, 
















Prices from 


THE TRUNK 
FOR CONTINENTAL USE. 


Col. T. L. writes: 
aa Fp ——— ZI bought from 
made LP kg Patent Compressed 
Woop 1 FIBRE, stand the very rough 
wear of Continental travelling re- 
markably well.” 

Covered in Dark Brown Waterproof Sail Cloth bound 
Solid Leather OR covered entirely in Solid Hide. 
Specialists in the Manufacture of 
DRESSING BAGS, FITTED SUIT CASES. 
PATENT “EN ROUTE” TEA BASKETS. 


DREW anyDpD 


Inventors and Sole Makers of the 


New Patent WOOD FIBRE TRUNKS. 


LIGHTER, STRONGER, 
GREATER PACKING CAPACITY THAN 
TRUNKS OF USUAL MAKE. 








Catalogues free by post. | 
Makers to the Royal Famiiy, | 


Sons, 
33, 35, & 37, PICCADILLY CIRCUS, LONDON, W. 








MARRIAGES. 


16, at Christ’s Church, Cawnpore, by the Rev. 
G estcott, Lieutenant Frederic Vincent Smith, 
IV. B. C., eldest son of Lieutenant-General O. L. Smith, 
late Bengal Staff Corps, to Emily Grace, daughter of 
Colonel Baddeley, R.A. 


On June 23, at the Church of St. Mary Magdalene, 
Wandsworth Common, by the Vicar, the Rev. W. Starkie 
Shuttleworth, M.A., assisted by the Rev. Louis H. Dahl, 
M.A., John De Courcy Atkins, I1.C.8., Secretary to the 
Government of Bombay, eldest son of the late John 
Ringwood Atkins, of M.’s Public Record Office, to 
Gertrude Black, B.Sc. Lond., youngest daughter of 
Algernon Black, of Dhu House, Ww andsw orth C ommon. 


On Ma 
ae 
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\‘ULLETON’S HERALDIC OF ¥ 1 E 
/ (Established half a century).—Searches and Authentic 
Motto in heraldiccolours,7s.6d. Book-plates engraved in Modern 
and Mediwvalstyles. HeraldicSeal En 
I 
Prospectus post free.—25, Cranbourn Street, I 
RESTED STATIONERY.— CULLETON’S 
Envelopes, all stamped in colour with Crest, or with Monogram, 
or Address. No charge for engraving steel die. Signet rings, 
ladies’,38. Wedding and invitation cards Specimens free 
T. CULLETON, 2, Cranbourn Street, London, W.C. 
Thomas Oetzmann and Co. desire it to be most distinctly 
understood that they are Pianoforte Manufacturers only, and that 


Information respecting Family Arms and Pedigrees. Crest ani 
LUMINATED ‘ADDRESSES 
C 
GUINEA BOX. — Best quality Paper and Square Court 
18 carat, from 42s. Card plate and 30 best visiting-cards, 28. 8d.; 
([HOMAS OETZMANN and CO.’S PIANOS. 
their only address is 


, BAKER STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
~ OETZMANN, of 27, Baker Street. 
YIANOS for HIRE, 10s. per MONTH. 


No hire charged if purchased in six months’ 


Tunings free. 
hiring really good a * by all the best 


the cheape st house for 


makers is THOMAS OETZMANN and CO." 7, baker Street, W 
OETZMANN, of 27, Baker Street, W. 
YIANOS, 15s. per MONTH, on Thomas 


Oetzmann and Co.'s easy One, Two, or Three Years’ System. 
Carriage free. Tunings free, © heapest House in London for Sale, 
Hire, or Three Years’ System is THOMAS OETZMANN and CO.'s, 


27, Baker Street, Portman Square, W. 


‘OOD SOUND SECOND-HAND PIANOS. 


Returned from Hire. Far superior to badly constructed 
SA 








low-priced new ones. GREAT ALE. Grands and Cottages. 
Broadwood's, Collard’s, Erard’s, and other makers. From £10 
to £100. cone for Descriptive Catalogues. All Pianos packed 
free and sent to any part 


THOMAS OE 'TZMANN ‘and CO. , 27, Baker Street, London, W. 


URCHASERS who can pay Cash will find 
that the Cheapest House in the Kingdom for new Grand and 
Cottage Pianos by Broadwood, Collard, Erard, Oetzmann, Steinway, 
Bechstein, and other makers of repute is THOMAS OETZM ANN 
and CO.'S, 27, Baker Street, London, W., where the merits of the 
Pianos by ‘the respective makers can be tried side by side an pa anos 
packed free and forwarded, Only address, 27, Baker Street. 
0 HN BROADW OOD 
PIANOFORTE 
For SALE, HIRE, or on the THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM. 
Pianos exchanged. 
New and Second-hand pianofortes. 

JOHN BROADWOOD and 
Great Pulteney Street (near Piccadilly Circ us). 1 


i LACKWOOD’ MAGAZINE. 
No. 969. “JULY. 1896. —2s. 64. 


ROBIN. REDIVIVUs we “Hamish 
IMP ERIAL SERVIC iE TROOPS. —HOW 


and SONS’ 


SONS 


midon, W 


Hendry. — THE INDIAN 


SUMMER CAME, T 





YFIELDS 
L ELLERS.—AN UNCROWNED 
:A ROMANCE OF HIGH POLITICS.—THE GAME AND 
G ME’ LAWS OF NORWAY.—SOME REFLECTIONS OF A 
Nc HOOLMASTER.—DEATH IN THE ALPS. 7. owe i ILFORD'S 


“BIRDS OF NORTHAMPTONSHIRE.” CADY, by 
Charles T. Lusted.—THE CLOSURE AND COMMON SENSE — 
THE APOTHEOSIS OF RUSSIA. 
_ wane BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
‘AN IDEAL HOLIDAY BOOK.” 4 
oun 'TAIN MOOR AND LOCH, illustrated 


N y Pen and Pencil, on the Route of the West Highland 
Railway? With 230 pictures from drawings made on the spo 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 

“A dainty volume.’’—Illustrated News. 

‘* Exquisitely got up work."’—Civil Service Gazette. 

“ One of the most attractive guide books. *—Engineer. 

“ Handy, concise, and good in every way to look at.’’—World. 


London: 81x Josern Causton and Sons; Smmpkin, MARsHALL 
AMILTON, Kent. and Co. 
Edinburgh: Joun Menzies and Co. ; OLtver and Boyp. 


ROSES. 


ERS’ MAGAZINE 
of a group o. 


R OSES. ROSES. 

vu wopenc 2d. post free. 

Read me ROSE NU M BER ‘of the erat N 

of July 4, costainsoe a COLOURED PLA 
TEA- SUENTE SD ROS 

‘een: 


THE NEW REVIEW 


Price ONE SHILLING. Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 
Contents, JULY 1896. 
Commencing New Volume. Annual ge a l4s., 
MAN MAKING AND VERSE MAKIN 
E. GLapsTonE. 


Ri 

THE EDUCATION BILL IN SeESAGR 3 TO CHRISTIAN 

TY fa “i Cardinal Vauenan. 
THE STREAM'S SECRET jor AXWELL GRay. 
CRIMINALS’ CONFESSIONS as Sir Henpenr STEPHEN, Bart. 
,oURe Tae TENNYSON an ILFRip Warp. 
BELOW TH ALT 
BEETHOVEN “AND HIS TEN SY tie HONIES * 


. E. Raumonp. 
Jo 
THE ORIGIN OF THE ARABIAN HORSE: 








+, Ave Maria Lane, London. 


post free. 


w F. Runerman. 
SCIENTIFIC 





bh we say WILFRID Scawen Buiunrt. 

THE AWLESSNESS OF ARBITRATION N THE 

Vv NEY UELAN gues: ESTION . MIL q 

THE CUBAN QUE PITZMAVRICE RELLY. 
wndon: Wm. a 2. Bedford Street, W.C. 





POCKET 
eee KODAK. 





A perfect camera on a small scale, 

Weighs only § ounces. 

Size of Picture, 1} x 2 inches. 

Loaded in daylight. 

One button does it—sets the shutter, 
and changes action from time to in- 
stantaneous. 

Made of aluminium, and covered with 
leather. 

Price, with 12 Exposures of Fi'n:, 


£1 Is. 


EASTMAN 


Photographic Materials 
Co. Limited, 


145-117 Oxford St., London, W. 
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THE 


PARLIAMENT. 


The Opposition have not abated their resistance to the 


Agricultural Rating Bill. 


The Report stage cost the 


House another all-night sitting, Sir William Harcourt 


making many second reading speeches, 
like Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. 
moving obstructive amendments. The 


arose from an attempt to force the Government to 
in a state of 
land — technically known 
land—on the outskirts of large 
it was contended, 


discriminate between agricultural land 
depression and agricultural 
as ‘* accommodation ” 
towns. This kind of land, 
in no need of relief, and Mr. Chaplin 
exclude it from the Bill. The prolonged 


and Radicals 


Dalziel doggedly 


hottest fight 


a few mild “scenes,” but in in the main the aii 
ings were conducted with good humour. Opposition 
speakers taunted the Government with inability to answer 
argument, and complained of being shouted at by the 
other side; but O pposition speakers always take this line. 
The rejection of the third reading of the Bill was moved 
by Mr. Asquith, and the subject was again obstinately 
debated; but Ministers had made up their minds to carry 
The Conciliation (Trade Disputes) 


ILLUSTRA TED — LONDON NEWS 
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Paris and Jerusalem. Mr. Chamberlain admitted that the 
acceptance by the Chartered Company of the resignation 
of Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Beit was in accordance with his 
own suggestion, and he was unable to agree with Sir 
Ellis Ashmead- Bartlett that a memorial signed by seven 
thousand settlers in Rhodesia declared that the country 
would be lost if Mr. Rhodes did not remain its offic ial 
moving spirit. In the Lords an amendment to the 
tees Py Vife’s Sister’s Bill was adopted at the instance 


this important measure. 


stood 
was asked to 
sitting led to 


opposition. 
use of horseless carriages. 


Bill was read a second time, despite the protest of a 
minority numbering five members ; and the second reading 
of the Locomotives on Highways Bill was carried without 
This measure removes the restrictions on the 


vehicles, which, he said, had proved to be a nuisance in 


not survive di 
the chances of 
see.n remote. 


Dr. Tanner denounced these 


of Lord Halifax, to the effect that any clergyman solemn- 
ising a marriage under the Bill should be liable to a fine 
of one hundred pounds. 


This remarkable disability may 
scussion in the House of Commons, though 
time being found for the Bill in the Commons 








QHIR ‘TS. — FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS 
jreat improvements have been made in the manufacture of 
8 EUREKA SHIRTS, celebrated for their superior fitting. 
is... 408. d58.. sent by parcel post free to your door. Write 
lustrated Self-Measure and = 4 free by post. 
R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


SHIR TS.—FORD and CO.’S New Patterns 


ench and English Printed Shirtings. as well as the Oxford 





Mat for making FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS, forwarded post free. 
Quarter of a dozen or more for 10s. 6d., 138. 6d., 16s. 6d., carriage 
free Write fo r partioulars.- —R. FORD & CO., 41, Poultry, London. 





( LD SHIRTS Refronted, Wrist and Collar 

B at hed fine linen, ths ee for 6s. ; Superior, 7s. 6d.; Extra 
e.9 d three (not les: ith cash. Returned ready for use, 
age paic d —R. FORD & CO. “a. Po alt ry. London. 


PAYLOR'S CIMOLITE, 
OR PREI ARED WHITE FULLER'S EARTH, 

the only reliable and thoroughly harmless SKIN POWDER. 

prepared by an experienced Chemist, and under its Latin 

punstantly prescribed by the most 

ts, and was especially recom- 














log , 
mended by the late Sir Erasmus Wilson, F.R.S., and the 
ate Dr. Tilbury Fox. For general use it is simply invaluable. 
It is the Best Dusting-Powder for Infants. Formerly used in 


of her Majesty the Queen, the Princess of Wales, 
f Edinburgh, the Duchess of Teck, &c., and now 
yea in the Nurseries of her Imperial Majesty 
t press ia, our own Royal Princesses and Ducheases, 
H.R.H. the Due hess of Cumberland, the Grand Duchess Paul 
of Russia, the Duchess of Sparta, and most of the Aristocracy. 
Recommended by the Faculty. The eminent physician Dr. 
Ro mith says “I feel I cannot too highly recommend it. 


the I aches | r 









t aftord to be without it.”— Dr. Bainbridge. A lady 
Here, in India, for Prickly Heat,’ found it we rth 
nea a tea-spoonfal.” Po free. Send M4 or 36 penny 
a pe 
Ask for *‘ Taylor's Cimolite.”” See that the Trade Mark, Name, 
ire are on every Parcel, and do not be persuaded to 
itathons 
Ir i edi eal pr ac tenant prepared by 


ntrodaced int 
JOHN TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Ba 


Ds ALMAINE SALE OF 


r Street, London, W. 


PIANOS, 





iANS, & RETURNED FROM HIR} 

ye Warranty casy terms, approval, carriage free, 
c e ? and lig e } 

" ig eas n 2t guineas. | Class6, 35 guineas. 

assl.17¢ eas. Class4, 26 guineas. | Class7, 40 guineas. 

Class 2, gz eas ( se 5. Wiguinens Class 9, & guineas. 

Am 0 | the best Makers, from 4) guineas 
uy I be allowed r any instrument 
“ s higher class be taken. Illus 
tra and 4 ' * | re lr. DALMAINE and CO. 
(st. 111 Years), 91 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. Open till 7: 


JOHN WALKER, WATCH> oud CLOCK 
e 


MAKER, 
77, CORNHILL, and 230, REGENT STREET. 
* The ¢ il Silver Crystal-face Keyless Lever Watch, | 


Chronometer balance, £5 5s. Gold Keyless Lever Watches, from 
£0 ls. Chime Clocks in great variety. | 
Illustrated Catalogue of Watches and Clocks, with prices, sent free. 
( - MY BACK! Ht yW IT ACHES! WHY? 
egish, Kidneys ines ive P aro Overheated, and 
Urine ntan Whole tem. Dissolve with 


Filcws "Rib ey i LIVER COOLER.” and all's well. 
Post Free. ch's, New Cross Works, London, 8.E. 


BERLIN INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 


May 1 to October 15, 1896. 
THERE ARE ALSO CONNECTED WITH IT 
THE GERMAN FISHERIES EXHIBITION, 
THE GERMAN COLONIAL EXHIBITION. 
Special Exhibition “Carro,” Op Berury. 
In the Pleasure I ‘ark, Theatres, Concer ts, Restaurants. 


NUDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. 


For the past thirty years it has never failed to rapidly 
restore grey or faded hair. It arrests falling. causes luxuriant 
rowth, is permanent and harmless. It is not a dye, but a genuine | 
Rost. rer. In cases, 10s. 6d., of Hairdressers, Chemists, &c. Analysts’ | 
report and circulars free | 





Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, Berners Street, W.; 


and City Road, E.C., London. 


> 
Us, [4 





AMERICAN “=. 
ORGANS** 


40 to 43, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 


| ARBENZ’S Mandarin 


MELODY! MELODY! 
6° MELODY! 6° 


The JULY Number is Now on Sale. 


THe CONTENTS ARE— 


SS 9 x8 


Lx Se, “Wy om 
“Re at bait te 

Vr Mr 25 ay 

Ly Sq a OR, 
% o, %,, 94,7 
6 ) %, e Cc. 
Re ras 
7 4 are * 2% 


| Ss. each ; with Four Blades, in 


<~ HAMLIN 


., MASON & 


2 











Razors, with interchangeable 
blades, are GOOD RAZORS, ard never require 
Mee ns All who use them speik with un- 
bounded enthusiasm of their capacities, anl are unani- 
mous in saying that with no other Razors 
can they obtain such a remarkably 
Easy, Pleasant, and _ perfectly 
Luxurious Shave as with 
these. Every one is fully 
Warranted, and bears 
re istered Trade Mark and 
name of Maker, A, ARBENZ, Jougne, France. Prices, 

handsome Case, 9s. From 






| Glasgow Agents, McPuerson Bros., Cutlers, Argyle Street, 


Sone . “ After the Dance” . Ch. Gounod. | and all Dealers, or if any diffic suity from L. ARBENZ, 

Posthumous Werk. 33, Ludgate Hill, Birmingham ; introducer of the fe a 
Soxc ... . .“Sweet Dreamland”. .J. L. Roeckel. | and_only «genuine, really good, Gem Air Guns. Ask for 
Coen . “Neapolitan Boat-Song ” 5. Beane, | ARBENI'S “GEM Guns, and beware of W orthle 88 Imitations. 


Expressly Composed for ** Melody.’ 
Viotrs Soro. “ Russian Dances” (MazurkalI.) LZ. Lemon. 
Expressly Composed for ** Melody.” 
Praxo Soo . “A Woodland Dance” 
Expressly Composed for ‘*‘ Melody.” 
Sone .... . .“*True Knight”. . F. Mullen. 
Mawypotrye Soto. . “ Bijou Polka”’ . A. Hatzam. 
Sone . *"Mid Fairest Flowers” . Ch. Deacon. 
Expressly caueatl for ** Melody.”’ 
Praxo Soo * The Chorister ”’ 
Arranged by Ed. Dorn. 
Praxtation Soxae . “YoLah!” . 
Expressly Composed for “* Melody.’* 
Vocat Duer “To the Dance”’. 
Wattz. ° * Diana’”’ 
JTITERARY whe ig + 
Music or tHe Month, by R. Hichens. 
Daxce Music—Oup ayo Wow, by Joseph Bennett. 


. RB. Farban. 


Arthur Sullivan. 
. Milton Wellings. 


. ZL. Denza. 
. Adela Maddison, 
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) ¥or BILIDUSNESS, 








¢ For Sth LIVER, 





ONS TIPATION 








74 Lif 
esstOUs 


BUT BE SURE THEY eae CARTER’S 


Carter's Little Liver Pills are sometimes counterfeited. it is not a to ask for 


**Little Liver Pilis” 


; CARTER'’S Is the important word, and should be observed on 


the outside wrapper. otherwise the pills within cannot be genuine. 
Do not take any nameless “ Little Liver Pilis” that may be offered. But be sure 
8 


they are CARTER 


| 





CANCER Is NOT INCURABLE. 


The HUDSON PROCESS entails neither Operation nor 
Disfigurement, and when cases Internal or External are 
submitted early enough, a Cure can be assured. Par- 
ticular: will be sent to anyone interested by 


MR. HUDSON, 
12, York Buildings, Duke St., London, W.C. 





icura 


Instantly Relieves 


SKIN 
, TORTURES 


gs A warm bath with 
Cuticura Soap, a single 
application of Cuticura 
wm (ointment), the great skin cure, 
ji followed by mild doses of Cuticura 
Resolvent (the new blood purifier), will 
afford instant relief, permit rest and sleep, and 
point to a speedy cure in every form of tor- 
turing and disfiguring skin humours. 







Sold throughout the world, and especially by English and 
American chemists in all the rincipal cities. British depot: 
}. Newrery & Sons,1, King Edward-st., London. Porreg 
Deve anv Cuem. Corr., Sole sata Boston, U. 8. A. 


THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


Prevents the Hair from falling off. 

Restores Grey or White Hair to its OnicinaL 
COLOUR, 

Being delicately perfumed, it leaves no unpleasnrt 
odour, 








Is Nor a dye, and therefore does not stain the skin, 


or even white linen, 
Shonld be in every honse where a ITAIR RENEWER 
is needed. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s, 6d. 


as - NOTICE. 


THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER may now be 
obtained in New York from the ANGILO-AMERICAN 
DrvucG Co., 217, FULTON STREET, und all Druggists. 


GUNS & RIFLES. 


New and 

Secondhand. 

Largest Stock * Lenten 
o Pe 










at Free. 


D. W. EVANS, © r3ui.4:" 
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Highest Award at Ghicago’93 


ju 99 
y 
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“{,anofing” 


prepared from the purified 4 fat _ 
Ss wool a similar to f+ ¢¥ 
skin & hair. It is their ae, nutrient, 


Toifet [anofing 


*& I/: A soothing emollient for 
health and beauty of the skin. For 
the complexion. ents wrinkles 
sunburn and ¢ Ehapping- 


fai et Soap 


RS No caustic ol id 6x V 
Renders the most sensitive skins, 
healthy cleay and elastic. 


P teonlind Pomade 


Nourishes, lente ‘oa 


beautifies the faiv, Prevents dandruff by its cleansing properties. 


ALL 


CHEMISTS. 


ROM 
Wholesale Depot 67 Holborn Viaduct, London. 








ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


And 170, REGENT Ss 


IRISH CAMBRIC 


Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890; Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1899. 


T., LONDON, VV. 


Per doz. Per doz 
Seaton Bordered ... 1/3 Hemstitched, 





Samples and Illustrated 
Price-Lists Post Free. 





. 2/38 Ladies’ ... 2/9 
Gents’ .. ‘ . 8/8 Gents’... 3/11 


POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 











Ry Special Appointments to the Queen and 


N.B.—To Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and Inqui 





IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN. PitcS:xui,2 "te fr 
Cloths, 1134. pon Strong Huckaback Towels, 46 oie Gen; Frille 


A yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each; Kitchen Table- 
Linen Pillow-Cases, from’ 1/4} each, 
the Empress Frederick of Germany. 


ries for Samples should be sent Direct to Belfast, 
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THE CONTINEN 


> 
QuUEE wT BORO’ - - FLUSHING. 
ROYAL DUTCH MAIL. 

GREAT SAVING — TIM. GREAT IMPROVEMENTS IN SERVICE. 
The magnificent new 21-Kxot Papnir-Srramers, ’uilt by the Fairfield Co., of Glasgow, are now running in this Service 
Mo st Perfect 2 vate to Northern and Southern Germany. 
BERLIN—LONDON in 20 a oe Arrival Berlin, 
LONDON—DRESDEN ia. e Ho Arrival Dresden, 

NDON ‘BALE in 23 tours 


‘land ” Steam-ship Co. at Flushing, or at 44a, Fore St., London, F.C. 


Via 


8.28 p.m. 
12.41 a.m. 


on conlteete ee Zee 





Time Tables and all Information Free 
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“WIEYWRTL.E GROVE” 
TOBACCO. 


FOR PIPE OR CIGARETTE. 
Coot. FRAGRANT. 
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‘AT MYRTLE GROVE sin A VOALTER RALEIGH WAS SOOTHING HISMIND | 
(e ROUCHT FROM VIRGINIA WHEN HiS IRISH 
JERVANT THINKING His MASTER as oh HAE DASHED WATER OVER. 1 


“NWEYWRILE GROVE” 
CICARETTES. 
SWEET. COOL. FRAGRANT. 
None Genuine without our Name on each Cigarette. 


TADDY AND CO., MINORIES, LONDON. We 


JO oe cece cr grt cre sersr. i & i & bi &L/ mm 9d 
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THE MANUFACTURING 


GOLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 


112, REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 


THE COMPANY have greatly extended their 
Watch Department, and have now on _ view 
an exceptionally fine assortment of high-class 
Gold and Silver Watches at prices 25 per cent. 
below those usually charged by other houses for 
similar goods. 


Silver, 





The Department is under the charge of a 
thoroughly competent, practical man, who will at 


all times be happy to give advice and assistance | 


in the selection or repairing of Watches. 


Illustrated Catalogue Post Free. Selections 


GENTLEMAN'S GOLD ENGLISH forwarded on approval. 
KEYLESS WATCH. 


GOLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 112, REGENT ST., LONDON, W, (Adjoining Stereoscopic Co). 


LAZENBY’S 








PREPARED FROM 
THE ORIGINAL RECIPE 
BEARS THE WELL KNOWN LABEL 


— iLezateth Layerby 


LAZENBY’S PICKLES 
LAZENBY’S SOUPS 
LAZENBY’S SOUP SQUARES 
LAZENBY’S TABLE JELLIES 
LAZENBY’S POTTED MEATS 
LAZENBY’S BAKING POWDER 











DEECEE 


SP" Antomo™ F lour 


Instantly ready, without preparation, for making Puddings, 
Meat and Fruit Pies, Pastry, Bread, Tarts, Dumplings, &c. 
Any Child can do as well with it as a Professed Cook 
can with ordinary Flour. In is. Bags, of Grocers, &Cc. 





























MARQUEES . & TENTS 
For Sporting, Travelling, Engineering, Surveying, and Prospecting. 


TISTIC TENTS FOR GARDEN, GROUNDS, AND LAWNS. 


Largest Tent Show-Rooms in London. 
ALSO 


MARQUEES AND TENTS ON HIRE 


For Garden Parties, Horticultural Fétes, Fancy Bazaars, Cricket, Football, 
Military and other Camps. 


PIGGOTT BROS. & COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS, 





57, 58, 59, BISHOPSGATE WuitTHOvUT, LONDON 
“ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS, ALSO HIRE LISTS, POST FREE. 












W. W. GREENER’S 
WROUGHT 
STEEL 
BARREL 
GUNS 


For Game & Pigeons. 


GREENER’S WROUGHT STEEL BARREL 
GUNS hold the World’s Record for Pigeon- 
Shooting, making 100 Straight Kills at Thirty 
Yards’ Rise, and winning the American 
Championship Cup Ten Times in succession. 

GREENER’S WROUGHT STEEL is the 
Finest Metal known for Gun Barrels. It has now 
been used for the past seven years in the Barrels 
of Guns and Rifles of all Bores. With 8-Bore 
Guns Ducks have been bagged at distances 
from 110 yards and over, and with 303 
Rifles Five Buffaloes with Five Shots. 





ud { pplication. Send also for Sepe arate List 
of Rifes, ataining Information n Velocities, Striking 
Energies, Weights, and Re ads, dc 


W. W. GREENER. 


68, HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.w.; 
St. MARY'S SS Sevens, BIRMINGHAM. 


BOULTON & PAUL, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
NORWICH. 





CHEAP BICYCLE HOUSES, 


ORNAMENTAL OR PLAIN. 


SOLD 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
EVERYWHERE. 
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LOHSE’ 





in White, Pink and Cream. 


i World-known Specialities for 
beautifying the Complexion. 


a3 


MILK 











SOLD EVERYWHERE, 


For preserving the beauty and youthful freshnes: 


GUSTAV LOHSEBERLIN. 


Perfumer by Appointment to H.M. the Empress F 


of the skin. 








LOHSE’S LILY SOAP.\- 


Delicately scented and emollient, keeps the 
complexion fresh, smooth, and rosy-white. 





rederick. 


Creator of the celebrated Maiglockchen 
(Lily of the Valley) Perfumery. 








SOLD EVERYWHERE. 








Dressing Bags. 

















Size 6 ft. by 3ft.6in., 5ft.6in. high. Cash Price. carriage paid, &3, 
| 
SSAN-FO BICYCLE HOUSE, 
For placing against a wall. Cash Price, carriage paid, &€2Z2 Ss. | 
Li eur. -CoL <tc writes: ‘‘ My man has er 
the Tr House w reat ease. It is all I could wish. I 
the Ht um ner | ( sh uld let the ott constituents know where 
use Houses can be had 
lilustrated Catalogue of Portable Artistic Wood and Iron Buildings 


free on application. 


BOULTON & PAUL, NORWICH. 
| CHILDREN) 
TEETHING) 


TO MOTHERS. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S | 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING 


ay been used over Fifty Years by Millions of Mothers 

their child iren : while teething with perfect success. It 
ooaties the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea. 


Of all Chemists, 1s. 1}d. per Bottle. 
IN TUBES, 


LLOY TE ac ote. 
rue orcas FU KESIS 


FOR EASY SHAVING, 


WITHOUT THE USE OF SOAP, WATER, OR BRUSH. 


The Label of the ORIGINAL and GENUINE R 
SONS 


Euxesis is printed with Black Ink ONLY 
ore, bought the busines 








on a Yellow Ground, and bears this 
TRADE MARK— 


Rr ppd ng: and SONS the Propriet« 
with 


» yt, trade-mark. and goodwill, from the Executrix of 
oes i s fi yd The genuine is now manufactured ONLY at 
, ” Fre l Chemists, Hairdressers, &c. 
Wholesale : "R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 
and CITY ROAD, E.C. 


BERNERS STREET, W., 








BE 


3°62 
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LADY'S WIDEOPENING BAG, Moroceo. 


ined Silk, Fitted SILVER and IVORY, 
&5 Ss. 





LADY'S “MONITOR” BAG, Morocco. 
Lined Silk, Fitted SILVER and IVORY, 
&6 6s. 


LADY'S TOP-FITTED BAG. Morocco. 


Lined Silk, Fitted SILVER and EBONY, 


£6 16s. 6d. 


PARKINS:GOTTO 


* + + 


Catalogues 
Post Free. 





Suit Cases. 





LADY'S SUIT CASE, Solid Leather 


Lined Silk, Fitted SILVER and IVORY, 
£10 10s. 





GENTLEMAN'S SUIT CASE, Solid Leather, 


Lined Mock Pig, Fitted SILVER and EBONY, 
£18 10s. 





LADY'S “MONITOR ” a =r 
Lined Silk, Fitted SILVER and IVORY 
£10 10s. 


__ 54 to 62, OXFORD STREET. LONDON, W. | 





ASTHMA CURE 


GRIMAULTS INDIAN CIGARETTES 


tnifficulty in Expectoration. Asthma, Nervous 
Coughs, Catarrh, Sleeplessness and Oppression 
immediatly relieved by Grimault and Cos Indian 
Cigarettes, is. 9d. per box ail a or post 
free Wilcox, 239 Oxtord- St. London, 





| 





FORMULA OF DRS. PASTEUR AND BOUCHARDAT. 

The best known Tonic for Women, Children, 
Convalescents (Consumption and Indigestion). 
_A Restorative during the Hot Summer Weather. 


» Bottle genuine without a label round the neck bearing name | 


am pony f FE. GALLAIS and ©U., 
Ce a w the United Kingaom. 





y JE 


WHITE SOUND TEETH. 
FRAGRANT BREATH. 
HEALTHY GUMS. 






, 44 Used in All Countries for 
A OVER 70 YEARS. 
CAUTION. —Beware of Counter- 


feits. The only Genuine is signed 
“JEWSBURY & BROWN.” 


“SYSHMAUYZAZ GI0S 





A BOUQUET or EXTRAIT 


For the Handkerchief, of great Delicacy, 8 h, 
and Lasting Quality; in which the Choicest Per- 
fumes are combined with the finest English Lavender. 
It is consequently quite distinct from what 
is generally known as Lavender Water, 
and being so much more expensively made, is 
naturally more Costly. Its reputation extends over 
Half a Century. 











ESTABLISHED 1839. 


ways 
Water 


New Revised Prices, 1/3, 2/6, 3/0, 5/., 8/-, and 15/-. 








9, PiccapiLiy, Loxpoy, Sole 











ma ANTT-EAT 


| Sy 


| DOUBLE-ACTION 
| 32 CAL. 


| With Ejector and Solid Frame, is the Latest 


Sold by Sreciat Aceyts throughout the Country, 
and by the Maker, 


§, SAINSBURY, 176 «177, Strand, London, 


For Special Agencies vacant apply Direct 











THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


WITH FULL NATURAL FLAVOUR. | 











THE BEST 
UMBRELLAS 


BEAR OUR NAME. 











mum S.FOX & CPL ITED Sa 




















PurBLy VeGeTaBLE, Perfectly Harmless. 
Will reduce from two to five 
pounts per week ; acts on the 






od in the stomach, a 
Punting its conversion into 
Sold by Chemists. Send 
b Shemp for pamphlet. 
% Botanic Medicine Co., 
3, New Oxford-street, 
London, W.C. 













POCKET REVOLVER 


and Best Pocket Revolver made. It Supersedes all others. 


| COLT” S TARGET REVOLVERS & ROOK RIFLES. 


Price List Free. 
COLT’s FIREARMS CoO., 
26, Glasshouse Street, Piccadilly Circus, London, W., 
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THE ALBION 8S. COMPANY (LIMITED). 
ORTNIGHTLY CRUISES. 
From NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE to NORWAY. 

The Finest YACHTING STEAMER Afloat.. No Upper Berths. 
“MIDNIGHT SUN,” 3178 Tons, 3500-H.P. 
CAPTAIN CABORNE, R.N.R., F.R.G.8. 
SAILINGS: JULY 18; AUGUST 1 and 4. 

Fares from 12 Guineas, including First-Class Table. 
for Itinerary, &c., Apply to— 

“MIDNIGHT SUN” PASSENGER SUPE RINTENDENT, 

4, Lombard Street, Newcastle-on-Ty 
P AND O. MAIL-STEAME 
. FROM LONDON 'TO 


RS 


BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MAL‘TA, BRIN- 
Dist, ‘EGYPT, ADEN, and | ee 
vid BOMBAY Every Week. 
STRAITS, CHINA, and JAPA 
CALCUTTA, CO Lomo. AUSTRALIA, 
NEW ZEALAND, ‘TASMANIA, and Every 
NAPLES Fortnight. 
VENICE and BRINDIST ‘to KayrPr aud Every 
the KAs'l } Three Weeks. 


ri ‘heap Return Tic kets 
For P. artic pm apply at the Company's Oftices, 122, Leadenhall 
Street, K.¢ ud 25, Cockspur Street, London, 8.W. 


YULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE 
/ (Established half @ contury).—Searches and Authentic 
Information respecting Family Arius and Pedigrees. Crest and 
Mottoin heraldic colours, 78.6d. Mook-plates engraved in Modern 
and Media sal ota ton. Heraldic Seal Engraving. 
ILLUMINATED ADDRESSES ON VELLUM. 
Prospec tus post free.—25, Cranbourn Street, London, W.C. 


(RESTED STATIONERY. — CULLETON’S 
/ GUINEA BOX, — Best quality Paper and Square Court 
Envelopes, all stamped in colont with Crest, or with Monogram, 
or Address. No charge for engraving steel die. Signet rings, 
18 carat, from 428. Card plate and 50 best visiting-cards, 2s. 8d.; 
ladies’,3s. Wedding and invitation cards.- Specimens free. 
T. CULLETON, 2, Cranbourn Street, London, W.C. 
fHoMas OETZMANN and CO.’S PIANOS. 
Thomas Oetzmann and Co. desire it to be most distinctly 
understood that Ls are Pianoforte Manufacturers only, and that 
ronly addre 
LONDON, W. 


7 » BAKER STRE ET, PORTMAN 8QU ARE, 


OETZMANN, of 27, baker Street. 
YIANOS for HIRE, 10s. per MONTH. 
Tunings free. No hire charged if purchased in six months, 


The cheapest house for hiring really good panes by all the best 
makers is THOMAS OETZMANN and CO." , Baker Street, W. 





OETZMANN, of 27, Buker Street, W. 
YIANOS, 15s. per MONTH, on ‘Thomas 


Vetzmanun and Co.'s easy One, Two, or Three Years’ System. 
Carriagé free. ‘Tunings free. ¢ heapest House in London for Sale, 
Hire, or Three Years’ System is TILOMAS OETZMANN and Co.'s, 
27, Baker Street, Vortman m Square, 





{OOD S0U ND SECOND-HAND PIANOS. 


Returned from Hire. Far pupesior to badly constructed 
low-priced new ones. GREAT SAL Grands and Cottages. 
Broadwood's, Collard’s, Erard’s, and other makers. From £10 


All 


, Kaker Street, London, W. 


, Al . 
YURCHASERS who can pay Cash will find 
that the Cheapest House in the Kingdom for new Grand and 
Cottage Pianos by Broadwood, Collard, Erard. Oetzmann, Steinway 
Bechstein, and other makers of re pute is THOMAS OETZM ANN 
and CO.'S, 27, Baker Street. London, W., where the merits of the 
Vianos by the re spective makers can be tried side by side 
packed free and forwarded. Only address, 27, Baker Street, 


DD ALMAINE’S SALE OF PIAN 
ORGANS, &e., RETURNED FROM Hik* 
Ten years’ warranty. Rasy terme, approval, carriage free, 

Cottages 7, 9, and 11 guinens 


to £100. Se “nd for De scriptive Catalogues. 
free and se to any part 


THOM AS ULTZMANN ‘and CO 27 


Pianos packed 


.O8, 





Class 0, M guineas, Class 3, Class 6, 35 guineas, 
Clase 1, 17 guineas. | Clase4, r Clase7, 40 guineas, 
Clase 2, 20 guineas, | Class 5, 80 guineas Class 9, guineas. 


American Organs, by all the best Makers, from 4) guineas 
upwards. Full price paid will be allowed for any iustrament 
within three years if one of a higher class be taken. Ilus- 
trations and partienlars post free T. DALMAINE and CO, 
(Mat. mn . 91, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. Open till 7; 
eusderd, 


youn 


For SALE 


SONS? 


YEARS’ SYSTEM. 


BROADWOOD 
VPIANOFORTES 
, HIRE, or on the THR 
*ianos exchanged. 
New and Second -hand Pianofortes. 
JOUN BROADWOOD and 8ON8, 
Great Pulteney Street (near P iccadilly Circus). London, W. 


AND “CEYLON EXHIBITION, 


and 





[NDIA 


EARL’S COURT. 
IMRE KIGAL FY, Director-General. 
ADMISSION ONE SHILLING. 
Season Ticket, 10s. 6d. 


AND OSE ON EXHIBITION. 
rare Great Success of 
E KIRALFY S “INDIA 
Gorgeous Spectacle. 1200 Performers. 
Matinée 3.30, Evening 8.20. 


AND CEYLON’ EXHIBITION. 
EMPRESS THEATRE *‘INDIA.” 
The Greatest eosms ct the Age. 
The Cavalry Charge at Somnath 
The Procession of Jehanghir the Ms ignificent. 


[NDIA AND CEYLON’ EXHIBITION. 
EMPRESS THEATRE. 

Every vier to the E xhibition should see 

“INDIA,” the Vastest Spectacle ever produce lL. 

Matinée 3.90, Evening 5.50 


AND CEYLON’ EXHIBITION. 
Panorama of Ancient Be me, 
THE GREAT WHE 
The Monster Balloon * ale atic. 
The New Great Jungle. 


JNDIA 
EMPRESS 
IMR 


pxeu 


[* YDIA 


QHIRTS. S.— FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS. 
Cireat jmproveme nts have been made in the manufacture of 
FORD's EU Aig KA SHIRTS, celebrated for their superior fitting. 
Six for 30s , ie,, sent by ‘parcel post free to your door, Wrive 
fur iNustraied Self- Measure and = particulars free by post. 

hk. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, Loudon. 
SI 


Mat for making FORD'S EURBKA eonigs 3. forwarded post f 
Quarter of a dozen or more oe 108. 6d., 198, Gd., 168, 6d., carriag 
free. Write for particulars.—R. FORD & CO., 41, Poultry, London, 


( yED SHIRTS Refronted, 

Banded, fine linen, three for 68.; Superior, 7s. 6d.; Extra 
Fine, 9. Send three (not less), with cash. Keturned ready for use, 
carringe paid.—R. FURD & CU., 41, Poultry, London, 


= WALKER, WATCH and 


MAKEI 
» CORNHILL, and 230, RiGENT STREET. 

’ “The ¢ auth * Silver ¢ eevee -face yless Lever Watch, with 
Chronometer balance, £5 Gold Keyle ess Lever Watches, from 
£10 108. Chime Cloc ks in > at variety. 

Illustrated ( atalogue of Wate hes ae Clocks, with prices, sent free. 


T AYLOR’S CI MOLIT E the only 
ntiis harmless SKIN POWDER. Prepared by an 

: Chemist, and constantly prescribed by the most 
Post free. Seut for 14 or 36 peuny stamps. 


1IRTS. — FORD and CO.’S New Patterns 








Wrist and Collar 


CLOCK 





is 






‘Chemist, 13, Baker Street, London, W. 


















> 





Skin aes 
NT AY LOL, 
N° "MORE ASTHMA from this moment. 
sand francs, Gold and Silver 
Medals, and admitted to be 
Partiesioy® gratisand post free from 
DR. LERY, MARSEILLES, FRANCE. 
Bapwpaerat wrt c., 
Finest Health Resort in Scotland. Ore Hour from Glasgow 
Water Swinming Baths, Boating, Golf, Tennis, Centre for Excur- 
sions on the Clyde to Loch Lomond, Oban, and West Highlands. 
LOOD HEAT 98. - WHY. IRRITABLE? 
FITCH'S KIDNEY and LIVER COOLER reduces Tempera- 
ture, Acts a ere 
Py lg Urine, & slerre essness has poo. 


NV ALUA 
Awarded one hundred thou- 
N?2 MORE ASTHMA 
unrivall 
{‘HANDON 
by Rail. 7 parenaee Grounds, Mountain Air, Sea Breezes, Sea- 
Address—Mawnacer, Shandon, N.B. 
Ae Absorption. ro ciesen Liver, Inactive 
Blood, 
Free. Works, Mornington Road, 8.E. Wholesale, Barclay 


in French and English Printed Shirtings, as well as the Ons wd | 














All pianos | 
Ww. 


’ 





THE 





ILLUS 
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STRATED LONDON BEWS, Juty 1], 


MERRYWEATHERS’ 





WATER-SUPPLY to MANSIONS, COUNTRY saints 








Merryweatuers’ O1t-Daiven 
Pumpine-EnGine. 











"«Squrae’s” Pvur AND 
Fine-Enoin 


MERRY WEATHERS’, 63, Long Acre, W.C., London; Greenwich ; 





Read “ Water-Supply to Mansions” (1s., post free). 








PI 





ESTATES, & VILLAGES. 


WATER FOUND. WELLS BORED. 











RAMS AND RESERVOIRS ERECTED. 
WELL WATER TESTED YEARLY for 
a smell Annual Fee. A safe investment against 


Infection. 

WATER DELIVERED from the Well to the 
House, any distance, by Merk. weatTuens’ Improved 
and Inexpensive Systems. 


WATER SOFTENED AND FILTERED. 


HIGH-CLASS PUMPING MACHINERY, 
to be worked by Electricity, Oil, Gas, Steam, Wind, 
Turbine, or Ram. 

THE DROUGHT. The Engine will 
supply Water for Hops, Crops, Roots, &c. This Engine 
was worked satisfactorily on several Estates during the 
last Drought. 

















“ Squire’s”’ 





Largest and Oldest Makers of Fire-Engines, and Largest 
Makers of High-Class Hose in the World. 














MERRYWEATHERS’ 


CALL AND SEE THE PATENT SELF-ACTING 
PRESSURE AUGMENTER. 


“Farm Homesteap” Enotne, 
suitable for all pumping purposes. 
and Manchester. 


The “ Times” calls it “A Practical Pamphlet. 








SMOKE THE CELEBRATED — 


ONEER 


SWEETENED JOBACCO. 


KNOWN ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


MANUFACTURED 
BY THE 








i 


RICHMCND CAVENDISH CO. LtD. 


AT THEIR BONDED WORKS, LIVERPOOL. 


Sold by all First-Class Tobacconists at Home and Abroad. 


1 and 2 


oz. Packets, and 2 i. and 1 lb. Tins. 








Via 


GREAT SAVING IN TIME. 
21-Kyot Pappie-Steamens, built by the Fairfield Co., of Glasgow, are now running in this Service. 


The magnificent new 


BERLIN—LONDON in 
LONDON—DRESDEN in 3 Hours 


QUEENBORO  - 


Time Tables and all Information Free on application to the 


THE CONTINENT. 


- FLUOSHING. 


ROYAL DUTCH MAIL. 


GREAT IMPROVEMENTS IN SERVICE. 


Most Perfect Route to Northern and Southern Germany. 


20 Hours Arrival Berlin, 8.28 p.m, 
si uh Arrival Dresden, 12.41 a.m. 
DON— BALE in 23 hours. 
*‘ Zeeland " Steam-ship Co. at Flushing, or at 44a, Fore St., London, E.C. 











Ladies are requested to write for Patterns of 


“Tr.OUIS” VELVETEEN 


THOS. WALLIS «& CO., set. “Seethere Circus, London, E.C. 


THE CELEBRATED 














MAnist TO 


Prince of Wales mt _ 
Late ayes 
Russia and’ Co 











ies Go AVE 


8 pinal Carriages. 


JOHN GARTER, 


=< CARTER 


6* NEW CAVENDISH ST. 
LITERARY MACHINE 


For holding a book or writing desk in any position over an 
easy chair, bed or sofa, obviating fatigue and stoo; 
valuable to Invalids & Students. Prices from 


——— COMFORT 


Walking Machines. 
Portable Ww, ~ 
Electric Be 


Illustrated Catalogues 


POST FREE, 







ONLY ADDRESS OF ORIGINAL CARTER. 


ing. Ine 
m 4F 6 
Adjustable Couches, Beds 
Frm BL 


Bed Rests 7/6 
Leg Rests 10/« 
Crutches 10/6 
Bed Baths 12/6 
Commodes 25/+ 





BATH. CHAIRS ram £1 5s. So 


from GOs. 





wy Ar) 





Bath Chairs for Hand or Pony. 


6 NEW CAVENDISH ST. care 

















LONDON, BRIGHTON AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY 
ARIS. — SHORTEST AND CHEAPEST 
ROUTE, through the c harming scenery of Normandy, to the 


Paris terminus ue ar the Madel 
via} 1AVEN DIEPIE, ‘ona ROUEN. TwoSpecial Express 


Services (Week- Days and Sundays). 






























Lond. to P ‘aris (1 &2) (1,2,3) (1,2,3) | Paris to London (1 & 2) (1, 2, 3) 
_m. p.m. a.m P-™. 
Victoria dep. 10.0 8.50 Paris .. .. dep. 10.0 9.0 
Lond. Bdg. ,, 10.0 9.0 p.m 
p.m. a.m, London Bridge, arr. 7.0 
Paris arr. 7.0 7.45 Victoria 7.0 
© Commencing Wednesda July 1, the Night Express Service 
leaves Loudon later. and is acc erated as shown above. 
BES Single First, . 7d.; Second, 25s. i Third, 188. 7d. 
Return First, 58s, 3d ; Second, 42s. 3d.; Third, 
A Pullman. Drawing-Room Car runs in as sirst and Second 





Class Train between Victoria and Newhaven. 
Powerful Steamers, with excellent Deck and other Cabins, 
Trains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. 
ey Order) ALLEN SaR_e, Secretary and General Manager. 





\ (A REAT E ASTERN “RAIL WAY —Geaslde. 
An AC( re ERATED and IMPROVED SUMMER SERVICE 
of FAST TRAINS is now running to YARMOUTH, Lowestoft, 
Cromer, So Bee on-Sea, Clacton-on-Sea, Walton-ou-Naze, Dover- 
court, Harwich, Felixstowe, Aldeburgh, Southwold, and Hun- 
stanton. TOURIST FORTNIGHTLY, and FRIDAY to TUES- 
DAY CHEAP TICKETS are issued by all ‘Trains from LONDON 
| abana a Street), oe from G.E. Suburban Stations, and meet 
Cross (L. and 8.C.), at same fares as from Liverpool Stre 
These Che a Tickets are also issued from St. Pancras (Midland) and 
Kentish Town to Hunstanton, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, ee rumer. 
CHEAP DAY TRIPS to athe SEASIDE, 
SOUTHEND-ON-SEA and Back, 2s. 6d. Daily by Through Fast 
Trains from Liverpool Street a: d Fenchurch ‘Street. Cheap 
Through Tickets are also leoned at Stations on the Metropolitan aud 
Met popotitan District Railw 
CLACTON, WALTON, ax wy HARWICH 
sgeorpest Street; on Sundays at 9.10 a.m., 
8.35 a.m 
BROXBOURNE and RYE HOUSE, 
Gerest, &c., and on Weekdays only from St. 
Tow 
EP 1p ING FOREST, eo 
Street, New Cross (L.B. 
For Full Particulars see ‘Bilis 
London, July 1896. 













and Back, 4s. from 
and on Mondays at 








Is. 6d. Daily from Liverpool 
Pancras and Kentish 







palty from Live pon} Street, Fenchurch 


8.0. “dh Gospel Oak, &c. 






Wa. Brrr, General Manager. 








QWITzeERl -RLAND.—New Express Route, vid 
ok of Holland. Bale in 23 hours, 
HARWICH- HOE OF HOLLAND to the Continent, Daily 





(Sundays included). Quickest — to Holland (to Amsterdam, 
Eleven Hours), and Chea rest to Germany. 

HARWICH-ANTWERP Route for Brussels, 
Switzerland, Germany, &c., every Weekday. 

Passengers leave London (L iverpool Street Station) at 8.30 p.m. 
Direct Service to Harwich, via Lincoln or Peterborough and March 
from Scotland, the North, and Midlands, saving time and Pua: 
Dining-Car from York, via March. HA MB URG by G.S.N. Co. 

‘ast Passenger Steamers ** Peregrine’ and “ Seamew, ’ Wedne have 
and Saturdays. Cheap Tickets and Tours to all’ parts of the 
Continent. Read the G.E.R. Co.'s * Tourist Guide to the Con- 
tinent,”’ Illustrations and Maps, price 6d. ; post 83d. Particulars at 
the G-E.R. Co.’s American Rendezvous, 2, Coc kspur Street, Labatt 
or of the Continental Ma: ager, Liverpool Street Station, E.C 


Lope 


NEW CORRIDOR and LUNCHEON CAR EXPRESS to > EDIN- 
BURGH and GL ASGOW _ m EUSTON 11.30 a.m 






The Ardennes, 





BDOs AND NORT H -WESTERN AND 
LEDONIAN RAILW ev Aer? COAST ROYAL MAIL 
ADDITIONAT ND_ ACCELERATED TRAIN 
e from July 1.—W EK-DAYS. 











1.m./a.m. la. m./a.m , ~ |. x 7 _ | pe m. 
151571510 O11 3% 0) eu 
} | | 
arr. | 345) 52 
Glasgow (Central) | 340 
Greenoc ° « 





London (Euston) dep. 
Edinburgh (Prince's St. 





bee 7! 





Gourock 4 38 
GT ce ce 0 8 45) 
Perth . 5 30 
Inverness (via Dunkel Id} — | 
Dundee 1/715 





Aberdeen .. .. .. ..|9 & 
Ballater 
Inverness (vid Aberdeen ) 











® On Saturday nights the 8.50, and 11.50 p.m. tvains from Euston 
do not convey passengers to stations marked ® (Sunday mornings 
in Scotland). 

Passengers for stations north of Motherwell must leave London 
by the 8.50 p.m. train on Saturday nights. The 11.50 p.m. has no 
connection to those stations. 

B The Night Express leaving Euston at 8 p.m., 
night (except Saturdays). 

A On Saturdays passengers by the 2 As m. train from London are 
not conveyed beyond Perth by the Highland Railway, and only as 
far as Aberdeen by the Caledonian Railway. 

A Special Train will leave Euston (Saturdays and Sundays 
excepted) at 6.20 p.m. from July 6 to Aug. 10, inclusive, for the 
conveyance of Horses and Private Carriages only to all parts of 
Scotland. A Special Carriage for the conveyance of Dogs will be 
attached to this train 

An additional Special Night_ Express to Aberdeen, with Sleeping 
Saloons attached, will leave Euston at 10.15 p.m., from July 13 to 
Aug. 11 (Saturdays and Sundays excepted). 

Sleeping-Saloons for Ist class passengers to Perth, Inverness, 
Aberdeen. Edinburgh, and Glasgow by Night Trains. Extra charge, 
5s. for each berth. 

For further particulars see the Companies’ Time-Tables, Guides, 
and Notices. 

Frep. Harrison, General Manager, L. & N. W. Railway. 
James Tuompson, General Manager, Caledonian Railway. 
June 1896. 


ORIENT COMPANY'S PLEASURE CRUISES 


by the Pigee-chigs LUSITANIA, 3877 tons’ register, and 
GARONNE, 3876 tons’ register leav ing London as under: 
For the NORWAY FIORDS, July 11 for 15 days. 
For NORWAY FIORDS, VADSO (for Solar _Eetiges), and 
SPITZBERGEN, July 22, for 27 ¢ 
At the most northerly point of this Cruise the Sun rh “int be above the 
Horizon at Midnight. 
For COP SNHAG EN, STOC eo M, ST. Fare 
e BALTIC CANAL, ug. 25, for 28 days. 
String hand, Electric J. ight, Higis- Clase wisine; 
M . Green & Co. Head Offices, 
anges ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and Co. Fenchurch Avenue. 
For passage apply tothelatter firm at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, ee Ig 
E.C.; or to the West End Branch Ottice, 16, Cockspur Street, 8.W 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S 


CELEBRATED BINOCULARS. 


In Solid Leather Sling Case (black or brown), complete, 
Two and Three Guineas and upwards. 


UNRIVALLED FOR POWER AND DEFINITION. 


THE “READY FOCUS” BINOCULAR. 







will run every 


































=RSBURG, KIEL, 












INVALUABLE IN WATCHING MOVING OBJECTS, 
AS IN RACING, YACHTING, ¢éc. 


“We have tried this glass severely, and can testify to its 
t convenience in use, arising from what may be called 
its instantaneous action.’’—Tue Frevp, Aug. 3, 1895. 
Illustyated Descriptive Price-List Post Free. 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, 
Scientific Instrument Makers to the Queen, 


HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 


Branches: 45, CORNHILL; 122, REGENT STREET. 
Photographic Studio: CRYSTAL PALACE, Sydenham. 









38, 
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(THE ORIGINAL FIRM, ESTABLISHED 1810.) ‘ SOLID SILVER 
MAPPIN BROTHERS =: wessing ana 


Other Presents. 
ONLY, (220, REGENT STREET, W. 


LONDON 


show-Rooms | 66. CHEAPSIDE, E.C. (tums) 
























‘ HER MAJESTY'’S 
SPECIAL WARRANT 





Solid Silver Hand - Cha 
Mounts, £2 5s, 





Finest Morocco, Russia, or 

Pigskin Wallet, SilverCorners, 

arranged to carry Banknotes 
in secure pocket, £1 15s, 
Crocodile Skin, 21 19s. 


Solid Silver Triple Photo-Frame, Cabinet Size, with Patent 
Spring we Fastener, £26 15s.; Double ( Yabinet, same 
design, £6 10s.; Single Cabinet, same design, £3 12s, 


















’ Haire (LLUSTRATED 
§ - > B h, * 
Solid Silver Queen Anne Fluted ea rom CATALOGUE 
Card-Case, lined leather, with Silver ~~ match, (Prices Reduced) | 
Pencil in case, complete, £3 5s. match, 21 11s, POST FREE | 
£3 ds. Lar 
a Size, TO ANY PART 
£2 2s. OF 
| THE WORLD. , 
y Solid Silver Chased , eae Ba A Hiond-Tiates 
Solid 8 ao Son, containing Amber Cigarette-Tube, air-B , Bds.; z velling Clock, in Velve 
21 2s. ‘6d. ; Solid Gold Case, 9-ct., 22 15s.; Solid Lange Sise 370. 6a: Louis XVI. design (regd.) Solid Silver Heart-Shaped or Morocco Case, £6. 
Gold Case, 15-ct., 25 ; Solid Gold Case, 18-ct., 87 1s. : Solid Silver Hand-Mirror, Cigar-Lamp, Arrow Similar Clock, Solid Silver, 
£4, Dipper, _ 4in., 23. quite plain, £6, 
Solid Silver Handsomely Chased Handkerchief-Box, 29. —. oe 
Glove-Box to match, £10. = Tha - 2 
pond Aid da 
oat ys CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 220, REGENT STREET, W. 
poops | 
FORWARDED | 
TO THE | 
SSS IU I we Sw 
COUNTRY 
ou | 





Monitor Shaped Travelling Bag, finest English 
= manufacture throughout. _ APPROVAL. | 
9in, 





Solid Silver Case for ey _ « £315 0 24 5 ‘Size ‘Gone’, 1, 6} by : 3 by 2} in. in. 





3in. 
i 50 £415 0 
ttes, 19s. 6d. ; on se 2 . + 2 5 5 0 . i H+. 8 o 
10 Cigarette. | Cmeodiletkia | & 1460 650 Solid Silver Queen Anne Design Glove-Box, 210, Handkerchief-Box to match, £9. souls AVE. nina | i} +h 


66, CHEAPSIDE, EC, (siz sous Denner) J = REGENT STREET, W.; & THE QUEEN’S WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 








AN UFACTURI NG 


Goldsmiths’ Silversmiths’ Company. 


Show Rooms:-J[J2, REGENT ST, LONDON.W. 


SUPPLY THE PUBLIC DIRECT AT MERCHANTS’ CASH PRICES, SAVING PURCHASERS FROM 265 TO 50 PER CENT. 








Awarded i Awaraed the 
Nine Gold _ ‘— Ze Cross of the Legion 
Medals. oe P: ~ 9) of Honour, 














, he £ on i ° | rae hcl . I x) ; 
a @ A BA Sl a el BS S 8 Fine Diamond But- 
” 3 A Pes) Ll) esl Paes ic zy P| fal A tons, from £20. 
{ as mAGT seh =f ioe 


CAUTION. — The Com- 





de any have no branches 
The GOLDSMITHS8’ - o naoncies, and warn 
ALLIANCE LTD.(A. B. ™ purchasers against 
*3> firms trading under 


Savory & Sons), late 
of Cornhill, is trans- 
ferred to this Com- 2 


similar names. 












pany. SEO ANNES The Choicest Stock in the World of 
eR” Bm rm a e Tiaras forming Necklaces, from 
DY i OP SF ILLUSTRATED #49 *° £5000. An Inspection Invited. GOODS 
= CATALOGUE se eigge ae 
COLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, post FRER, ON GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 
112, REGENT ST., W. Estimates and Special Designs for APPROVAL, 112, REGENTST., W. 


Soerens soenaty Free. 


Fine Pearl and 
Diamond Ping 
forming Studs, 

from £7. 












Pendants, from £20. Fine Diamond Bracelets, from £25. Fine “ae Pendants, 


GOLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 112, REGENT. STREET, LONDON, W. 


Stereoscopic company 








Finest Cut-Glass Scent-Bottle, 
with Louis XVI. design moot) 






















































